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Mother Means Love 


| Through all evolution there could never be a human mother until love 
came into the world 


By > Futon J. SHEEN 


Condensed from “Life is Worth Living” 


T TOOK a long time in God’s 
plan to make a mother. In 
lower forms of life, such as 
_the amoeba, motherhood is only a 
‘fission, or splitting, as the young 
life breaks off from the parent cell. 
}Land crabs take care to push their 
“eggs into the water, 
but then abandon 
)them. No real moth- 
! erhood here, for the 
Fyoung never see 
‘their mothers, nor 
'do the mothers care 
for the young. 
| This universe of 
‘ours is full of or- 
‘phans; the young 
‘that are begotten 
are completely forgotten. Almost all 
fruit is orphaned: it lives an in- 
dependent existence trom the tree. 
In the insect world, butterflies 
show mother instinct to the extent 
of hatching eggs under a_ leaf, 
where they are least exposed. In the 
animal world hens show a motherly 
concern for their young; indeed, 
I the Lord used them as an example. 


* 


How often have I been ready to 
gather thy children together, 
As a hen gathers her chickens under 
her wings; 
And thou didst refuse it! 
No boy who ever gathered eggs 
from the barnyard or a crib, as I 
did when I was a 
boy, will ever for- 
get the wrath of 
a cackling, setting 
hen. You begin to 
know what an “old 
hen” is, when you 
go about gathering 
eggs. 
As we go up na- 
ture’s ladder, there 


+From a wood engraving. iS aN increasing uni- 


ty of mother and offspring untl, 
finally, in the higher species, we 
find that mothers carry the young 
within them. Despite all this cos- 
mic evolution, however, there could 
never be a human mother until 
love came into the world. 

If a mother is to be made, what 
is begotten must come from a free 
act of the will. The woman freely 


| *Copyright 1953 by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42d St., New York City 18, 
} and reprinted with permission. 286 pp. $3.75 
tBy Philip Hagreen in the Catholic Art Quarterly, Christmas, 1948. 
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submits to the love of a man, not 
like the earth to the seed, but rather 
in an active surrender: two human 
beings who are freely united in soul 
freely unite in body. One might al- 
most say that the generation begins 
in the mind and soul with love and 
completes itself in the body. 

All love tends to an incarnation, 
even God’s. Generation, then, is not 
a push from below but a gift from 
above. The child is the incarnation 
of the mutual love of a husband 
and a wife. 


When a 


mother conceives the 


young life within her through a 
free act of love, she has a different 
kind of love from what any man 
has for a neighbor. A mother’s love 
during the time she is a flesh-and- 


blood ciborium is a perfect example 
of love which hardly knows a sepa- 
ration between herself and_ her 
child. Motherhood thus becomes a 
kind of priesthood. She brings God 
to man by preparing the flesh in 
which the soul will be implanted; 
she brings man to God in offering 
the newborn child back again to 
the Creator. 

Mothers in the animal kingdom 
care only for a body; mothers in 
the spiritual kingdom must care 
also for a soul, a mind, and a heart. 
The soul comes from God and 
must go back again to Him. God 
sets the target, the parents are the 
bow, and their vocation is to shoot 
the arrow straight. 

It does not take long in the ani- 
mal order to generate and develop 


December 


the brain of a monkey, because 
the monkey brain does not have 
very much to do. But it takes a 
long time to develop the mind of 
a child, to inculcate ideals, virtues 
of purity, honesty, patriotism, and 
piety. 

Animals can quickly leave their 
parents, because they have no eter- 
nal destiny. But humanity is under 
a compulsory educational act, and 
to fulfill this, there must be domes- 
ticity. 

The home is the schoolhouse 
for affection wherein a mother com- 
pletes the work that was begun 
when the child was conceived. 
Motherhood then turns into mother 
craft, as biology hands the work 
over to ethics. A tiny baby needs 
much mother care to become all 
that God destined it to be. 

A mother must love each off- 
spring as if it were the only one 
in all the world. This means recog- 
nizing that human beings are not 
just individuals, but persons. In the 
animal order there are individuals; 
in the human order there are per- 
sons. 

The difference between an indi- 
vidual and a person is this: indi- 
viduals are replaceable, and persons 
are not. You go to buy oranges in 
a store and say, “No, this one is 
bad. Give me another.” But you 
cannot say that about children. A 
child is a person, unique, incom- 
municable, irreplaceable—that is 
why a mother sorrows so much 
when one is lost. It is a person and 
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an immortal soul that has departed. 
| God, who became Man, pre-exist- 
ed His own Mother, as an artist 
pre-exists his own painting. On one 
| occasion, Whistler was compliment- 
} ed for the beautiful painting of his 
| mother. His answer was, “You 
| know how it is. One tries to make 
| one’s mommy as nice as one can.” 
There is no reason to feel that 
Christ would do otherwise. 

That every mother might under- 
stand that the interior generation 
is born of love, she, the ideal moth- 
er, conceived because she submitted 
herself to the Love of God. One day 
there came an angel who descended 
_over the plains of Israel. Passing by 
the daughters of great kings of the 
| East, he came to a woman who 
_was kneeling in prayer, and said, 
«“Hail, full of grace.” These were 
not words; they were the Word, 
-and “the Word was made Flesh, 
_and dwelt amongst us.” 

And she, the Mother, was over- 
_ shadowed by the Spirit of Love and 
bore within herself the Guest who 
was really the Host of the World. 
_ This was the greatest love that the 
world ever knew—the Love that 
‘came down into a woman and 
ended in an Incarnation. 

This Mother gave further exam- 
‘ple to all mothers by caring both 
for the body and the soul of her 
Son. She cared for His body, for 

| she wrapped Him in swaddling 


* 
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clothes and laid Him in a manger. 
She cared for His soul and His 
mind, for He was subject to her. 
This Child, who was subject to 
His Mother, was also the Creator 
of the world. Every mother, when 
she picks up the young life that has 
been born to her, looks up to the 
heavens to thank God for the gift 
which made the world young again. 
But here was a Mother who did 
not look up. She looked down to 
heaven, for this was heaven in her 
arms. 

She gave the example of the 
worth of personality to all mothers; 
for, like every mother, she gave her 
Child a name. Since this Child was 
unique, it was fitting that He be 
given a name that would describe 
His mission. This Child came not 
to save people from insecurity, nor 
to make them rich and powerful, 
but to save them from their sins. 
Hence He was given the name of 
Jesus, which means Saviour. It was 
a name before which the heavens 
and the earth trembled, and before 
which our knees bow. 

If any one of us could have made 
our own mother, we would have 
made her the most beautiful woman 
in the world. As God pre-existed 
His own Mother somewhat in the 
way that an artist pre-exists his 
work, we can understand why she 
should be the Madonna of the 
World. 


* 


Tuer is nothing more useless than a train of thought which carries 


no freight. 
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One Holy Night 


in Japan 


Ten-year-old Debbie springs 
a “s’prize” 
By Tats Brain 


Condensed from ‘“Mother-Sir!’’* 


‘HRIstTMAS? I’d been postpon- 

ing thought of it. How could 

we celebrate Christmas properly 
in postwar Japan? 

When my husband, Cmdr. Jack 
Blain, was assigned to naval duty 
in Sasebo, I took our ten-year-old 
daughter Deb out of school, gath- 
ered up our belongings, and went 
along. After our long separation 
while Jack was busy fighting in 
the 2nd World War, I felt that we 
were mighty lucky to be a family 
again. But now with Christmas 
coming on, I had to admit to some 
homesickness for the States. 

“It’s going to be a little difficult 
this year, darling,” I explained to 
Deb. “The shops in Sasebo haven’t 
much for sale. I don’t think we can 
get a tree—” My voice trailed off. 

“I’ve already got a tree,” Deb re- 
plied. Years of living with her have 
taught me never to be surprised at 
anything she manages. 

Next morning, her task force in- 
vaded our living room. Led by 
Deb, it consisted of Si and Meat- 
ball, two sailors off duty; Speedy, 


Chesty, and Gus, Gls from the. 
Military government; and our Jap- 
anese gardener with an_ unpro- 
nounceable name. We always called 
him Hoe, because he owned one 
but never used it. Among them, 
they carried a plump pine tree. 

“Where'd you get it?” I asked 
in alarm. “Debbie, you know you're 
not allowed to cut trees here in 
Japan.” Wood was scarce and badly 
needed for fuel. 

“Don’t worry, mom,” Deb an-, 
swered. “I got permission from my 4 
friend, the head of Military gov’! 
ment. I just told him I thought 
red tape on a Christmas tree was 
pretty silly, and he did, too. Be-} 
sides, I need it for my s’prize.” 

Sherry dropped in to see what 
the excitement was about. She was 
an army wife who had recently ar- 
rived. She didn’t care much for 
Japan, dirty, smelly Sasebo, or us. 
She spent her days whining for 
the U.S., plumbing, beauty par- 


*Copyright 1951, 1953, by Mary D. Blain and reprinted with permission of Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York City. 276 pp. $3. 
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Hors, night clubs, and smart shops. 
She was pretty, and had red hair, 
but we liked her husband. We 
often invited them in because they 
| were newcomers. 

| She was full of Christmas, too. 
“We just have to have a party,” 
she announced, “to get through 
| Christmas day in this hole. Have 
you anything planned?” 

| “No, Debbie’s in charge of our 
Christmas.” Deb guffawed. 

| “Kid stuff,” said Sherry, ignoring 
them. “I mean something for 
grownups. Gay. Glittering. I'll 


‘wear my new dress.” 
_ “IT don’t want to give a party, 
Sherry. Jack wants a family Christ- 
mas.” 

“That’s fine for you. You're old- 
ber.” Sherry has a habit of implying 


that I’m too old to expect any 
‘more fun. “And you have Debbie,” 
She added hastily as I gave her a 
look. “But I get so lonely and 
ihomesick.” Tears overflowed her 
big, mournful eyes. 

“What did you have in mind?” 

“Open house,” she promptly re- 
plied, forgetting to cry any more. 
‘Here, of course. Your house is 
bigger. And something traditional, 
not the usual macaroni salad and 
‘una.” That was our usual party 
food in Sasebo, “I have it. Eggnog 
and Christmas cookies. You bake 
| the cookies.” 
|. I reminded her we had neither 


fresh cream nor rum for eggnog. 


“You can make it out of whisky 
and vanilla ice cream.” 


It probably tastes like whisky and 
vanilla ice cream, I thought, but 
who wants to be a crab at Christ- 
mas? 

“Come on,” she coaxed. “All 
you'll have to do is bake the cook- 
ies. I'll help decorate. We can start 
on the tree. We'll paint it silver.” 

Deb and her assistants roared at 
this awful suggestion. “Put paint 
on my tree?” Deb cried shrilly. 
“Never!” 

Meatball put down the hammer 
he was using to nail the stand. 
“Sure would spoil it, ma’am,” he 
said. “Smells purty the way it is.” 

“The tree is Deb’s. Let it alone,” 
I decreed, wishing Sherry would 
go home. 

“Now we've got to think up 
trimmings,” Deb announced, set- 
ting her cap over one eye. 

“Tin foil offa smokes,” Si sug- 
gested, 

“Cotton — for 
Chesty. 

“And paper chains and red ber- 
ries,” agreed Deb. Meatball and 
Chesty adjusted the tree in _ its 
stand. 

“What iss thiss Kreesmuss?” 
asked Hoe as I crushed foil from 
cigarettes into ornaments. 

“Mom, don’t they know about 
Christmas?” Deb’s blue eyes were 
big with unbelief. I'll have to tell 
them about baby Jesus and Santy.” 
And she did. 

“Pure corn,” sneered Sherry, 
looking up from the guest list she 
was compiling. 


offered 


snow,” 
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“Baby in clib, stockings on fiah- 
place, man coming down cheem- 
ney? Iss not good, getting burned, 
viss? Iss Deb keeding, or iss it 
really, modom?” Hoe’s shoe-button 
eyes twinkled at me. 

“It’s real in our hearts, Hoe,” I 
answered, realizing that it was true. 

“We helps,” Hoe decided, po- 
litely shelving our crude efforts 
with tinfoil and bringing out a 
package of varicolored paper. His 
nimble fingers soon folded the 


sheets into a flock of birds, tiny 
yellow ones no bigger than a bum- 
blebee and perky red-and-gold ones 
the size of a robin. 

“Joy to the world,” we hummed, 
as we pasted a final paper chain. 


Deb approved our efforts. 

“Those big wreaths look just 
keen on the front door,” she said. 
“Isn't it: Christmasy? This is all 
working out just dandy for me.” 
She giggled, looking mysterious. 

“What are you talking about, 
Deb?” 

“You'll find out, mom. I can’t 
tell vou vet. But me and Mrs. 
Sherry are on a collision course.” 

Deb ran in and out of the house, 
busy on mysterious errands. Awk- 
wardly tied bundles appeared at 
the base of the tree, and a big 
“Off-Limits” sign was posted on her 
closet door. Once I was sure I 
caught a flash of her red bedroom 
curtains going by under her over- 
coat as she pranced through the 
living room. 

Once the 


clerk from the PX 


December 


phoned. “Is it all right to sell Deb- 
bie ten cartons of chocolate bars? 
I don’t want her to make herself 
sick.” 

Debbie came to the phone. 
“Mom, they’re not for me; they're 
for Christmas.” So I had a hunch 
what Santy was going to bring me. 
Deb is very fond of chocolate. 
“D’ya think daddy will like this 
pink kimono? It has a gold dragon.” 

This holiday commotion was 
fun. In the U.S., I would be in a 
flurry of Christmas programs at 
school, choir practice at church, 
last-minute Christmas cards. In 
Sasebo, the Japanese went stolidly 
about their business, bundled in 
nondescript garments against the 
sullen winter cold. Here were no 
gaily decorated shop windows. The 
glass had been shattered by bombs 
and not replaced. No electri 
trains nor cuddly baby dolls. Bow! 
of rice were more important t 
Japanese mothers. No fat, jovia 
Santas were on street corners ring 
ing bells. Just the click-clack « 
wooden clogs as the Japanese troc 
the uneven cobblestones. 

Christmas day dawned murky 
with bone-chilling dampness. Afte 
church, we opened our boxes fron 
the States, and Jack and I pushec 
away thoughts of home: Christmas 
with all our family assembled; ex 
cited nieces and nephews running 
up and down our big hall; caroler 
crunching on the snowy path. But 
Deb wasn’t troubled by anv suc 
memories. Opening and shoving 
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| aside the sweaters, socks, and pa- 
} jamas Aunt Edwina sent, “ Cause 
| they’re clothes, and I don’t count 
) them as presents,” she dressed her 
| new doll and drew a bead on a 
} vase with her air rifle. “Oh boy! 
| Am I glad to get these. They got 
here just in time.” 

“In time for what, Debbie?” 

“T can’t tell you yet, mom. You'll 
i see.” 

_ Our Japanese servants thanked 
| us politely for the presents we gave 
them, but I was disappointed. They 
-had a furtive, hurried air, and the 
Christmas spirit seemed noticeably 
lacking. 

“No use getting droopy-mouthed, 
| honey,” Jack comforted, gingerly 
putting on his pink kimono. “Just 
| what I’ve always wanted, Deb.” He 
+ settled down by the fire with some 
new books. I twanged a couple of 
sour notes on the samisen Deb had 
given me, wondering what she had 
done with all the chocolate bars. 

Deb put on her overcoat. “Deb, 
you're not going out on Christmas, 
are you? Where?” 

“Just out, that’s all,” she replied 
with that same mysterious air that 
was beginning to get on our nerves. 
I “I'll be back pretty soon, and then 
you'll know. But don’t ask ques- 
} tions.” 

“What’s this ‘s’prize’ that Deb 
hopes we'll pry out of her?” Jack 
| asked petulantly. 

“I don’t know. Maybe the ma- 
‘-rines have made her an honorary 
--general. About the party, probably 
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no one will show up, anyway. Mer- 
ry Christmas, dear.” 

But every officer in the area con- 
verged on us, including those from 
the destroyers in the harbor and 
two Australian cruisers. Fifty men 
came, and half a dozen women, 
the only wives then in residence. 
I got the old nightmarish feeling 
I always get at such parties, that 
I'd blundered into a men’s smoker. 
After one sip of the whisky ice 
cream, a look of horror came over 
the guests, and they made a beeline 
for the highballs. The kitchen was 
neat and empty except for an is- 
land of ice-cream cans and a moun- 
tain of surplus cookies. 

The open house, not too cheery 
in the beginning, quickly descend- 
ed to melancholy and gloom. Our 
guests were drawn together by herd 
instinct against the loneliness of 
Christmas in a foreign land that 
did not know happiness. The coun- 
try offered only rain, mud, and in- 
scrutable kimono-clad figures slip- 
ping by in the half-light of winter. 
The guests lapsed into a depressing 
silence. 

Suddenly the outer door slid 
back with the crash that usually 
presages Deb’s_ entrances. She 
marched in. “Merry Christmas, ev- 
erybody. Here’s my s’prize.” 

She stepped aside to let in a 
crowd of ragged Japanese children. 
A gaunt boy about Deb’s age was 
first. He was dressed in the tatters 
of a cast-off uniform: his eves were 
wary, darting, unsure of his wel- 
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come. A group of younger boys 
edged nearer him for guidance. 
Then came hollow-cheeked little 
girls in faded cotton overalls, some 
with babies strapped to their pa- 
tient backs, and trembling with ter- 
ror. Toddlers with runny noses and 
scabby sores stared openmouthed 
at the happy little pine tree with its 
gay birds and paper chains and red 
berries. 

Our dejected guests turned to 
them, their highball glasses halted 
in mid-air. They stared as if turned 
to statues. Suki, our cook, appeared, 
in a red pajama suit made from 
Deb’s bedroom curtains. Pillows 
rounded out his flat figure, and his 
almond face was swathed in a 
frame of white cotton. So he was 
Santa Claus! 

“Merrily Kreesmus,” he chortled 
thicxly through his cotton beard. 

“Where in the world did you get 
these children?” asked Sherry. “Are 
they orphans, Deb?” 

“’Course not. Orphans always get 
looked after. The Red Cross is giv- 
ing them a party. These are just 
kids I found around. Kids who 
didn’t even know what Christmas 
is. Imagine that!” 

Wham Green, a_ naval officer, 
said, “You're a great girl, Deb,” 
and blew his nose hard. A bearded 
Australian captain reached out to 
pat one awkwardly on the head. 
“I say, the little nippers are cute, 
what?” 

“Get me some cardboard 
scissors,” said Colonel Blair. 


and 


“Vl 


show them how to pin the tail on 
the donkey.” 

“Let me do my card tricks,” 
begged Major O’Brien, our tough- 
est marine. 


When five gallons of ice cream : 


and mounds of cookies had been 
eaten, and when we had all done 
parlor tricks no one usually cared 
to watch, the children’s shyness 
and fear had vanished. The lonely 
adults who had been bolstering their 
sagging spirits with highballs were 
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relaxed and content, each surround- : 


ed by a chattering group of Japa- 
nese children. 

With a box of paper handker- 
chiefs in one hand, Sherry was 


maternally wiping Japanese noses. : 


“They’re really sweet when you get 


the dirt off,” she said, catching my: 


eye. “They're little dolls.” 


>| 


y 


Suki gave out the games and: 
puzzles Deb had brought with her} 


from the U.S., and ribbons, shoe- 
laces, tennis balls, and vitamin pills, 
“from my friends, the navy doctor 
and the army doctor, to make the 
children full of pep,” Deb said. 
And there was chewing gum from 
the army, oranges from the navy, 
and chocolate bars (at last!) from 
the PX. 

As the party drew to a happy 
close, Deb stood under the Christ- 
mas tree and led her kids in song. 
Their sweet, true voices began, “Si- 
rent Night, Ho-ree Night, All iss 
carm, all iss bright.” Our voices 
blended with theirs as we sang the 
finest Christmas carol of all. 
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When the Reds liquidate a man 
they liquidate his memory, also 


Condensed from the Newsletter 
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From Behind the Iron Curtain* 
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Dercine is an expensive busi- 

ness, as the communists in 
| Russia are again finding out since 
Lavrenti Beria’s arrest for treason. 
_ Throwing the victim into a Lubi- 
_anka dungeon is but the prologue to 
the act. It is also the least expensive 
part. Even as the experts squeeze 
the confessions out of the “traitor,” 
! the communist propaganda appara- 
Ftus enlists the full chorus of all 
—the communist world in praise of 
‘the party’s decision. 

Already the amount of Russian 
newsprint gobbled up in denounc- 
ing Beria is rivaling that devoted 
to Stalin in his hour of death. 

High on the agenda of work re- 
sulting from Beria’s downfall is the 
rewriting of history. This is an art 
in which the communists are ac- 
complished, but it takes time and 
money. The newly revised Sovzet 
Encyclopedia will be first to be 
purged of all Beria. Eighteen of the 
50 volumes are already in- print. 
Now the Beria incident ruins sub- 
stantial sections. 

i => The book describes Beria as “one 
‘of the outstanding leaders of the 
‘cpsu(sB) and soviet government, 


‘*Estonian Information center, 
Copyright 1953, 


Smalandsgatan 42, 
and reprinted 
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loyal follower and close companion- 
in-arms of J. V. Stalin,” and goes 
on, “L. P. Beria joined the Bol- 
shevik party in March, 1917. In 
1935, Beria was awarded the Order 
of Lenin tor his outstanding suc- 
cesses attained over a period of years 
in the development of agriculture 
as well as industry of the Georgian 
and Azerbaijanian SSRs. 
“The party organizations 
Transcaucasia under the leadership 
of L. P. Beria proved worthy of 
the trust placed in them by the 
Central committee of the cpsu(B) 
and the great leader J. V. Stalin. 
“The year 1935 saw the appear- 
ance of the book by L. P. Beria 
entitled Towards the Question of 
the History of the Bolshevik Or- 


of 


ganization in Transcaucasia, a valu- 


able contribution to the scientific 
history of the Bolshevik party. 

“L. P. Beria was named a Hero 
of Socialist Labor by a 
the presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet of the ussr on Sept. 30, 1943, 
in recognition of his special services 
in the field of production of muni- 
tions and other materiel under dith- 


cult wartime conditions. On July 
3 tr., Stockholm C, Sept. 11, 1953. 
with peveission, 


decree of 


Sweden. 
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9, 1945, L. P. Beria was named a 
marshal of the Soviet Union. L. P. 
Beria has been awarded for his out- 
standing services to the Communist 
party and the Soviet people five 
Orders of Lenin, the Order of Su- 
vorov (lst class), two orders of the 
Red Banner, and seven medals of 
the Soviet Union.” 

Beria is also accorded a full-page 
sepia-tone picture. 

One of the principal reasons for 
the first revision of the encyclope- 
dia, according to Tass news agency, 
was its failure “to reflect the great 
changes which have taken place in 
the Soviet Union and the world as 
a whole.” It took 22 years to pro- 
duce the first edition. Actually, the 
number of changes, political and 
otherwise, which took place before 
that first edition was completed 
caused Soviet authorities to act im- 
mediately. They forbade export of 
a full two-thirds of it. Every one 
of the first 32 volumes came under 
the ban. A 14-member board began 
the work on the first edition; all 
but one had been liquidated by the 
time the last volume appeared. 

Thus far, no liquidations of sec- 
ond-edition editors are known. The 
board is, however, in a much more 
vulnerable spot than the first board. 

Beria’s downfall will also com- 
plicate writing of the article on The 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. It took two years to clear 
the article in the first edition. Even 
so, A. Bubnov, the author, was not 
spared for his caution and pains; 


he was liquidated a few years after 
his article appeared. To undertake © 
such an article now, in the midst of 3 
the Kremlin turmoil, will be asking 
for a free pass to the execution wall. 4 

Not only must Beria’s name be: 
purged from books, but physical : 
mementos of his tour of duty with 
the Communist party must be 
erased. Within hours of Beria’s ar-i 
rest, the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Georgian SSR issued i 
a decree changing names identified | 
with him. Beria district in Tbilisi, 
the capital, was changed to Kalinin, 
street, and the name of Beria square] 
to Lenin square. Thus fared the 
memory of the man who as recent- 
ly as April 16 was addressed with 
highest praise by the chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the 
Georgian SSR. The speaker called 
Beria the “best son of Georgia, the 
talented pupil of Lenin, comrade- 
in-arms of Stalin, outstanding work- 
er of the Communist party.” 

Pictures and banners proclaimed 
on May 1: “Malenkov, Beria, Molo- 
tov.” Those must be destroyed. Pic- 
tures in the Kremlin, on public 
buildings, in newspaper files, in 
textbooks—all must go. 

Wiping the record clean is indeed 
a big task. Just where the Kremlin 
allots the needed sum in the state 
budget is a mystery; perhaps it i 
under “social and cultural expendi 
tures.” But if it takes this muc 
expense and effort to purge a Beria 
think of the cost for a Malenko 
or Molotov! 
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She knows now how to begin a marriage 
> > 


By Lucitre Baty 
Condensed from Guideposts* 


waLKEeD down the aisle as 

Mrs. Desi Arnaz, to become 

Mrs. Arnaz again. I was a 
June bride this time complete with 
prayer book, veil and shaking knees. 
I couldn’t help looking back over 
the steps that finally led us from 
a judge’s chambers to the altar of 
God. 

The first ceremony took place in 
Greenwich, Conn., before a judge. 
We simply drove up there in the 
few hours between appearances in 
New York shows. My preparations 
were spent largely on my ward- 
robe, on driving furiously over win- 
ter roads, and on worrying about 
whether I could make Desi happy. 
All this took roughly three hours. 

For the second ceremony (our 
real wedding), my _ preparations 
were all of the spirit. That took an 
intensive three months. 

I remembered myself first as a 
very new bride poring over maga- 
zine questionnaires which confi- 
dently offered to predict marital 
success or failure. My score was al- 
ways nicely in the upper brackets. 
Desi’s, when he could be induced 
to sit still long enough, came out 
| above average, too. According to 


the best-laid charts, our voyage to- 
gether would continue on a smooth- 
ly shining sea. 

As months went by I continued 
brightly interested in my husband’s 
orchestra; kept scrupulously to our 
agreement over money; and dressed 
to please Desi only. 

Our first purchase was a five-acre 
place in the San Fernando valley, 
which we christened Desilu. There 
we had plenty of room for spread- 
ing roots, for raising a family, for 
cows and cabbages, as well as a 
chance to gain a better understand- 
ing of each other. Only that wasn’t 
what happened. 

No family appeared to help weed 
the cabbages. No long golden hours 
were granted us to turn Desilu into 
a home. Try as we would Desi and 
I never managed to be in the same 
State together, let alone the same 
house, for more than three months 
from one Christmas to the next. 
While Desi traveled with his band, 
his home was wherever he unpacked 
his guitar. Between pictures and 
my radio show I sat at Desilu and 
tried singlehanded to make a house 
into a home. It didn’t work. 

In nine years, our biggest tri- 


*Carnegie Bldg., United Nations Plaza, Corner 46th St., New York City 17. Copyright by 
Guideposts Associates, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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umph was that we didn’t get a 
divorce. We came close. When you 
are trying to maintain a union 
against modern odds with no help 
but your personal stamina, a ques- 
tionnaire, or psychiatrist, it’s a little 
like bluffing at cards. I can tell you 
from personal experience that to 
depend on your luck in marriage 
doesn’t work out. 

I finally filed suit for divorce in 
our fourth year. It was the last 
thing in the world I wanted, but 
I was playing my last card. I knew 
that if Desi called my bluff it would 
be all over. I’d lose him. But at that 
time I couldn’t think of any other 
way to prove that a lot of negatives 
don’t make even one little positive. 

I took care to file in California, 
where I figured I had 365 more 
chances, one each day before a di- 
vorce could become final. Still, I 
left the courthouse with panic in 
my heart. 

At home, Desi was waiting tor 
me. He had things to say. “If I 
ever get married again, and I sup- 
pose I will,” he said, “I'll be a 
better husband.” 

“Sure,” I said. “And when I get 
married again I'll be a better wife.” 

We sat looking at each other. 
Then Desi said mournfully, “I don’t 
suppose I'll ever find anyone per- 
fect.” 

“I don’t suppose I will either,” 
I said. 

It was all very like a wake. Sud- 
denly I had a bright idea. “If we're 
both going to try again, and you're 
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going to be a better husband, and 
I’m going to be a better wife, it 
seems a shame to give someone else 
the benefit of our experience. Why 
don’t we try it on each other?” 

We did. For the next five years 
we did our human best, but we 
still didn’t achieve the marriage of 
our dreams. 

We searched for the basic trou- 
ble. But we didn’t seem to know 
how to gain “the blessings,” the‘ 
“added things,” which we felt were 
the only way to a lasting union. 
Human goodness just wasn’t pow- 
erful enough. 

One day we drove 180 miles to 
stand up with a young couple we 
knew, a couple deeply and sincerely 
in love, as full of ideals as Desi 
and I. Sixty guests were invited to 
this civil ceremony. We arrived at 
the town hall at 7:57 o’clock that 
evening with a radiant bride and 
a dedicated husband. At 8:02 we 
were out on the sidewalk again. 
They were, so the magistrate said, 
married—husband and wife. I felt 
shocked. They’d been cheated. 

“What chance have they got?” F 
asked Desi indignantly as we start- 
ed the long drive home. “The whole! 
thing was almost flippant.” 

Desi gave me a look so thought! 
ful that I forgot to tell him to keep 
his eyes on the road. “I know what 
you mean,” he said. “No blessing 
in it.” , 

Then he talked about the sacra» 
ment of marriage as it is regarded’ 
in his Church. 
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| Three months later I found my- 
i self before the altar becoming Mrs. 
Arnaz all over again. During the 
instructions I took to prepare my- 
self, I discovered that the promises 
| we had made before man, we two 
would now make before God. We 
were converting a legal agreement 
Jinto a sacrament, though exactly 
how, or if, that would change the 
fhuman picture I didn’t quite know. 
‘Yet I realized that this was a three- 
wway deal, Desi and I with God. 
Without Him, we were nothing. 
I have always had faith in God. 
‘Even when an automobile accident 
Knocked me out of the running 
ivery early in my career, and it took 
}me three years to learn to walk 
again, I was so sure of His con- 
jstant care that I knew everything 
was going to be all right. 
_ All through my married life I 
hac held to my faith. Whenever I 
was troubled or in doubt, I reverted 
<o my childhood habit of talking 
aloud to God as if He were beside 
| me in the room. 

Still, though I couldn’t quite un- 
derstand how a religious ceremony 
fcould radically change our mar- 
| riage, I felt that my being here at 

che altar was an answer to my 
| orayers. At least there would be a 

slessing at the end. I listened very 
| carefully as the priest read the mar- 
| -iage service. He spoke of the il- 
| umination of the mind, strength- 
ening of the will, of permanent 
nity. All these things I mentally 
| approved but had considered in the 
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province of human effort. And I 
didn’t see how Desi and I could 
have tried any harder than we did. 

Then the priest said that in re- 
turn for our efforts God would 
“pledge you the lifelong support of 
His graces.” Enlightenment swept 
over me. That was what we stood 
in need of, Grace! 

I remembered another lesson that 
I hadn’t understood in Sunday 
school. It said: “Unless the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it.” Now, at last, I knew 
what it meant. 

That was the difference between 
marriage by the letter of the civil 
law, and marriage in the spirit of 
the divine law. From whence comes 
a true home? By letting the Lord 
build the house. 

As it swept over me there at the 
altar so it swept into our daily 
lives, grace ever manifest in a form 
we can understand. And it seems 
as if everything that has happened 
to us since then has been a series 
of dreams come true. 

Don’t get me wrong. I don’t say 
that our children, our working to- 
gether, our recent success were all 
automatic answers to prayer. Others 
who never know religion, who are 
married with no remote idea of 
sanctity, have babies and homes 
and success. 

How then can I explain the dif- 
ference that awareness of grace 
brings? Thus: it adds a special 
magic to the children, the home, 
and the success. Things immediate- 
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ly began to change between Desi 
and me. I sensed a new nearness. 

If we had had no blessings in 
our house before, it was because 
we hadn’t asked for them. 

Here are some of the tangible 
blessings that followed immediate- 
ly. First came a daughter, Lucie 
Desiree. Then came another kind 
of Lucy, Lucy Ricardo. And then 
I Love Lucy, our TV show, 
brought my husband and me to- 
gether at home and at work. And 
this year we have a son, Desiderio 
Alberto IV. 

No one knows better than I do 
the human limitations of Lucille 


Ball Arnaz, or the foolish things 
she can do. There is also a strong 
Hollywood superstition that to set 
your marriage up as wonderful is 
to risk seeing it crumble before 
your eyes. But superstition dies at 
the altar just as fear does. 

Each year I see young brides in- 
sisting that the legal letter of mar- 
riage be reinforced with the spirit 
of God. They say naively, “I know 
I'm not very religious but I do 
want my wedding in a church; I 
want a sacrament and not a con- 
tract.” Then I want to sing and 
shout, “You are wiser than you 
think, little ones. Lucy knows!” 
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Hearts Are Trumps 


In the tamarack country of Wisconsin, Miss Able, a schoolteacher, gave 
an orphan calf to Chick Zerbell, an eighth-grade pupil. Years passed. Miss 
Able’s sight failed before she was eligible for retirement on pension, and a 
few years later she was on reliei. The Zerbells had moved away. 

But one day, Charles Zerbell was driving through his old neighborhood. 
He passed the school, his old home, and came to Miss Able’s. He stopped 
the car. The place was seedy and desolate; the weeds were knee-high. He 
thought of the calf his teacher had given him. It had grown up and had 
more calves. Those calves had had more calves, too. That first calf had made 
it possible for him to study medicine. He decided to visit Miss Able and 
thank her again. 

The door of the house opened, and a woman called, “Come in.” The 
moment Dr. Zerbell saw her he knew she was blind, for he was an expert 
now, an eye surgeon. 

Dr. Zerbell took Miss Able back to Madison, the state capital, for an 
operation. Now, at 63, she is back teaching school again. 

| For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking 


kindness was rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts can- 
not be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.]| 





What Do You Mean 
by Democracy? 


For good results include Christian charity in your recipe 


By Harry anp Bonaro OVERSTREET 


% DISCUSSION group in an Ohio 
| A town had reached an im- 
i passe. The scene was not 
particularly dramatic. But it would 
have been recognized as American. 
In a public-school classroom, about 
30 men and women sat in seats too 
small for them, talking over prob- 
! lems that were, at the moment, too 
big for any of us. 

_ Finally, one man, in a solid-citi- 
+zen tone of voice, made a_ pro- 
-nouncement. “After all, the impor- 
tant thing is for us to hang on to 
| democracy.” 

A lean chap in the front row 
turned to ask, with an acid edge on 
his voice, “That sounds fine. Only 

| what do you mean by democracy?” 
| Routine answers came from the 
| members of the group, one after 
| another. “Democracy is majority 
lrule.” “I say it’s a guarantee of 
| equal rights, or it’s nothing.” “It’s 
| where the people do the voting.” 
I “It’s letting people look after their 
| own affairs without government al- 
ways butting in.” 
Then shyly, from the back row, 


Condensed from Adult Leadership* 


a plain, middle-aged woman spoke. 
Her words hesitated, then came 
out with a rush. “I—I don’t know 
—exactly. But to me democracy is 
a sort of feeling I have inside me 
that keeps me from being as mean 
as I’d like to be sometimes to peo- 
ple I don’t like.” 

Caught off guard by anything so 
personal and simple, the group 
laughed, but with the warm laugh- 
ter of people who recognize that 
something real has been said. 

Most of us are inept when it 
comes to talking about democracy. 
We say the big words and the re- 
sounding phrases. But when we 
have said them, we tend to feel a 
bit embarrassed. How can the big 
words mean anything for down-to- 
earth, everyday living? 

Yet in what that shy woman said 
lies the best clue to what democracy 
should mean to us in our daily life. 
Democracy is a way, a particularly 
important and often difficult way, 
in which we treat people. 

The grand tradition of democra- 
cy has been a caring for human 


*Reprinted from the September, 1953, issue of Adult Leadership, @ monthly magazine published 
by the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Iil. 
Copyright 1953. Reprinted with permission. 
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equality. The shy woman was do- 
ing just that. She wanted to be fair 
to everybody even when she didn’t 
feel like being fair. She wanted to 
give even the most unlikable of her 
fellows the right to her liking. 

It would be fine if we could say 
that we all quite naturally possess 
this conviction. The contrary is true. 
A child, for example, does not have 
it. Being yet at the ego-centered 
stage of life, he quite naturally 
wants more for himself than he 
wants for others. As yet, he has 
little or no imagination about what 
others want or need. If a child fails 
to mature emotionally, he will as 
an adult still desire more for him- 
self than for others. In fact, equip- 
ped with adult powers, he can be 
quite ruthless about it. For him 
patriotically to proclaim himself a 
believer in democracy would be a 
sorry joke. In his adult immaturity 
he is literally incapable of caring 
for human equality. Not only does 
he not wish it, but he sees to it, in 
his business, social life, or political 
activities, that people get treated 
unequally. 

For example, he may have a par- 
ticularly bitter prejudice against 
racial equality. He will probably 
work overtime to see to it that 
other races are kept in their place. 
Or he may be bigoted about re- 
ligion. Or he may distrust “foreign- 
ers,” and work for immigration 
laws that keep the doors closed 
against them. That makes him feel 
safely superior. 
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Officially, this man is a citizen 
of a democracy. Emotionally, he is 
incapable of democracy. By his acts, 
he becomes democracy’s foe. 

Countless adults never mature 
emotionally. But other adults, for 
one reason or another, develop 
emotional disturbances, neuroses or 
near neuroses. We can often see 
that a person deeply disturbed in 
his emotional life is likewise in- 
capable of being democratic. He is 
too full of fears, hostilities, resent- 
ments, and misinterpretations of 
others to have a healthy liking for 
people. He cannot, in his sick ego- 
centricity, have the will to wish 
them well, to hope that they may 
have the same good luck in life 
that he hopes for himself. 

But assuming that we ourselves, 
in fair degree, are emotionally 
healthy and mature of mind, how 
do we bring democracy into daily 
experience? We once caught an in- 
sight into this problem from a 
member of an Americanization 
class: “If you want to learn, teach.” 
This person did just that, and as 
she taught others less advanced 
than herself the English she had, 
learned, she herself grew in her, 
command of the language. So also, 
if you want to experience democ-, 
racy, be an agent of democracy. 

There are two chief ways in 
which a person, in his everyday ex, 
perience, can be an agent of de- 
mocracy. The first is by helping 
people to find themselves. 

Let us take an example from the 
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business world. We were given this 
story by the director of a large de- 
partment store. During the last 
war, he said, because of the short- 
age of labor, he had to hire un- 
trained people. At first this meant 
that they were hired rather indis- 
criminately. Very quickly, however, 
this proved too costly, and an ar- 
rangement was set up for training 
employees. 

This was then a relatively new 
idea. Now, however, it has become 
so thoroughly incorporated into 
business and industrial practices 
that it would be surprising to find 
a hiring system that did not include 
a training program. All this has 
meant that business people, at first 
without conscious intention, be- 
came agents of democracy. Train- 
ing directors helped awkward, anx- 
ious employees to “find themselves.” 
Thus the workers could become 
expert in a needed skill, and free 
themselves of anxieties over inabil- 
ity to do their jobs. 

People can be helped in many 
ways to find themselves. All good 
counseling does this. Wherever a 
counselor, friend, priest, minister, 
or doctor, can create an atmosphere 
in which a disturbed person can 
talk himself out, he helps that per- 
son get to the roots of his trou- 
bles. Thus he helps him back into 
the stream of life and restores to 
him an equal chance with others 
to make good. 

Home, school, shop, office, church 
—all can help people to find them- 
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selves. If the grand tradition of 
democracy is a caring about human 
equality, then whenever we can 
help a person to know himself and 
take a good grip on life, we pro- 
mote human equality. By restoring 
his lost dignity, we not only act 
democratically but create that much 
more democracy in the world. 

A second way in which we can 
be agents of democracy is to help 
people engage in common enter- 
prises. In scores of ways we can be 
mutually helpful to one another. 
We do it when we create a discus- 
sion group. There we put our heads 
together so that we may think more 
clearly and generously. We do it 
when we organize a workshop or 
institute for the study of a common 
problem. 

We also help when we form a 
committee to reconcile differences; 
or organize a group to get some 
good thing started; or help those 
that need help; or, going to the 
most intimate of our everyday con- 
cerns, when we create in our home 
a family council, giving to each 
member his equal right to speak. 

Democracy in action rules out all 
organizations which exist for the 
purpose of injuring or diminishing 
the life of some member or seg- 
ment of the human community. 
Such organizations as the Know 
Nothing party, the Ku Klux Klan, 
and the Black Legion have usually 
had a short history. Americans 
simply will not stand for that sort 
of thing. At least, not for long. 





How do you satisfy public taste when 


The Audience Is Everybody 


By Frora Rueta SCHREIBER 


Condensed from the Freeman* 


URING a recent telecast by 
—D the U. S. Secretary of 

State, I heard a woman 
say, “Dulles needs a shave.” “No,” 
replied her husband, “that must 
be a defect of the screen. Dulles 
wouldn’t be seen that way.” Wheth- 
er or not Secretary Dulles needed 
a shave is not important. What is 
important is this new intimacy 
with public officials. 

Only a short while ago the size 
of any audience was limited by 
size of the hall or strength of the 
speaker’s voice. Today the audience 
can be nearly the whole nation. 
Movies, radio, and now television 
have brought about the change. 
But, unfortunately, these newer 
mass media have never made a 
clear distinction between the tastes 
of the cultivated minority and 
those of the uncultivated majority. 
Criticizing the broadcasters, Lee 
De Forest, the inventor of the 
vacuum tube, said, “This child of 
mine, now 30 years in age, has 
been resolutely kept to the average 
intelligence of 13 years. Its national 
intelligence is maintained moronic, 


*240 Madison Ave., 


as though you and your sponsors 
believe the majority of listeners 
have only moron minds.” 

According to a recent survey, 
70% of the radio audience is ex- 
tremely pleased with what it gets. 
But that leaves 30% who agree 
with De Forest. They are not 
pleased. They feel that the average 
program does not meet their needs. 

The majority runs from thought 
as from a pang of conscience. They 
wish to escape, forget, avoid think- 
ing about life and its meanings. 
It is a flight by young as well as 
old; in fact, by young even more 
than old. Radio preference among 
those between 15 and 235 is strongly 
for popular music and against pub- 
lic-affairs programs; for entertain- 
ment, pure and simple. 

Yet the broadcasts of the Metro- 
politan opera and of our great 
symphony orchestras, and programs 
like Invitation to Learning and 
Omnibus have had marvelous re- 
sults. The exposure of more and 
more people to knowledge and the 
arts is a cultural revolution. 

But the cultural revolution most- 
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ly takes the form of acceptance, 
not criticism. Passivity, not activity, 
is the usual order of listening or 
viewing. One listens to radio; one 
looks at the movies or television. 
One sits back and enjoys the show. 
In America today more people 
have more leisure than ever before; 
more leisure than any people have 
elsewhere in the world. This leisure 
is devoted chiefly to killing time. 

What is taken so casually, how- 
ever, can strongly influence our 
lives. Even the most indifferent 
listener or viewer absorbs uncon- 
sciously. The result is echo talk; 
ditto thinking. 

Many housewives take their reci- 
pes for living from their favorite 
soap-opera characters. I know of 
one woman who wrote to Helen 


Trent, a soap-opera heroine, for 
the magic rule for staying young 


though middle-age threatens. I 
know of another who left her son’s 
house when she realized that she 
was in the way, because “that’s 
what Stella Dallas did.” Network 
fan mail is full of such instances. 
The audience confuses entertain- 
ment with knowledge; its attitudes 
grow out of imitation rather than 
out of reasoned judgment. 
Television has had an adverse 
effect. on conversation, reading, 
participation in sports, movie-going, 
visiting. It has brought the family 
back into the home, but in silence. 
Families with children between 
six and 12 use their television re- 
ceivers 25% more hours a week 


than families without children of 
this age. Television has endowed 
children with a worldliness that 
gives us pause. 

But television’s effect on the cul- 
tivated man is just as serious; for 
he is made to submit to programs 
he doesn’t care for. The man with 
undeveloped taste calls the tune 
that radio, television, and movies 
obediently play. This majority au- 
dience is treated as though it were 
infallible. Good box-office, high 
Hooper, Crosley, and Nielson rat- 
ings wait on its approval. As a re- 
sult, popular culture often drives 
quality into hiding. 

The cultured minority has no de- 
sire to impose its will on the ma- 
jority; it merely wants a fairer 
share for itself from radio, televi- 
sion, and the movies. And it does 
not want taste as a whole to be 
frozen at the lowest levels. It wants 
the members of the majority to 
have an opportunity to graduate to 
the minority. 

As long as the audience is un- 
critical of what is offered it, the 
information it gets will be miscel- 
laneous and meaningless; opinions 
will be absorbed parrot-like; and 
even simple entertainment may 
have adverse effects. The challenge 
that mass media must meet is de- 
velopment of the power of analysis, 
a capacity for criticism and judg- 
ment to keep pace with their over- 
stimulated eyes and ears. In other 
words, the next step for the mass 
audience is to grow up. 








Learn to Listen 


What goes in one ear should not go 


out the other 


By Dr. Ratpw NicHots with Leonarp 
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Condensed from Collier’s* 
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r ‘ue farmer at the other end of 

« the telephone sounded excited. 
He told the operator that a car 
driven by two men had just run 
off the road near his home in 
Streetman, Texas. He had gone for 
a team to pull the auto out of the 
ditch. When he returned, the two 
men had disappeared. Looking 
around the area, he stumbled across 
a Missouri license plate and a 
couple of guns hidden in the brush 
near by. 

“What’ll I do?” he demanded. 

“Tell me what the men looked 
like,” the operator said. After the 
farmer had described the two men, 
she rang the sheriff's office. Before 
going on duty, she reported, she 
had heard a news broadcast. Six 
Springfield, Mo., police officers had 
been shot to death. The broadcast 
had described the killers, and the 
descriptions fitted the two men who 
had mysteriously ditched the car 
in Streetman. 

Thanks to the telephone opera- 
tor’s tip, police caught up with the 
two fugitives in Houston. The tele- 


phone operator had been right; the 
two men were the killers. 

If the telephone operator had 
not been a good listener, these crim- 
inals might have escaped. Chances 
are that most of us wouldn’t have 
remembered the descriptions even 
if we'd heard the radio broadcast. 
Why? Because our ability to re- 
member what is told us is far more 
limited than you probably suspect. 

For the last several years, I have 
been testing the ability of people 
to understand and remember what 
they hear. At the University of 
Minnesota, we examined several 
thousand students and, more recent- 
ly, scores of business and _profes- 
sional people in adult-education 
courses. In each case, the person 
tested listened to short talks by vari- 
ous faculty members. Later, he was 
examined for his grasp of what had 
been said. 

These tests have led me to this 
conclusion. Immediately after the 
average person has listened to some- 
one talk, he remembers only about 
half of what he has heard, no mat- 
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ter how carefully he thought he 
listened. 

What happens as time passes? 
My own testing shows (and it has 
been borne out by reports of re- 
search at Florida State university, 
Michigan State college, and else- 
where) that two months after lis- 
tening to a person talk, the average 
listener will remember only about 
25% of what was said. 

Well, is that bad? It is, for sev- 
eral reasons. But, fortunately, there 
are ways in which you can improve 
your listening ability. I say fortu- 
nately because the odds are that 
your thinking is influenced more 
through what you hear than what 
you learn through any other means 
of personal communication. Wheth- 
er you're a housewife or governor 
of your state, you depend on lis- 
tening far more than you suspect. 

A few years ago, a friend of 
mine decided to find out how much 
time he spent on his job just listen- 
ing to other people. He is Ernest 
H. Ulm, sales manager for the elec- 
tronics division of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. At that time, his 
work required a lot of telephoning. 
So for one week, he had his secre- 
tary log the time he spent on the 
phone. She found that Ulm spent 
between 70% and 80% of his work- 
ing day telephoning, and probably 
half that time listening. Actually, 
he received 35% to 40% of his 
salary for just listening. 

A survey completed in 1929 indi- 
cated that all of us do about the 


same amount of listening as Ulm. 
Paul -T. Rankin, of the Detroit 
public-school system, studied the 
personal communications of 68 per- 
sons with different occupations. He 
wanted to find out the percentage 
of time they spent talking, reading, 
writing and listening. For two 
months, the 68 kept tab on these 
activities every 15 minutes of their 
waking days. Rankin found they 
spent 9% of their communicating 
time writing, 16% reading, 30% 
talking, and 45% listening. 

Although we spend almost three 
times as much time listening as 
reading, little attention is given to 
training people how to listen. In 
the Detroit schools, Rankin discov- 
ered that reading received 52% of 
the emphasis in classroom instruc- 
tion, and listening only 8%. 

The need for better listening is 
also recognized in industry. Dr. 
Earl Planty is executive counselor 
for the pharmaceutical firm of 
Johnson & Johnson at New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. He says, “By far the 
most effective method by which 
executives can tap ideas of subordi- 
nates is by sympathetic listening in 
their day-to-day informal contacts 
with them. No system will do the 
job any easier.” 

Sometimes top executives discov- 
er this truth the hard way. Not 
long ago, the managers of a large 
East Coast industrial firm came to 
work to find the plant surrounded 
by pickets. It was a complete sur- 
prise. The top management had 
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no idea that a strike had been brew- 
ing; it was the first in the plant’s 
history. What had happened ? 

It developed that the firm’s direc- 
tor of labor relations had warned 
a member of the top management 
that a strike was possible and had 
recommended action to prevent it. 
But nothing was done. The firm 
lost five days of valuable produc- 
tion before the strike was settled. 

Later, the executive who had 
been warned said that his imme- 
diate reaction to the recommenda- 
tions of his subordinate had been: 
“A strike couldn’t happen here!” 
He ceased listening, and never real- 
ly heard the warning. 

Workers in industry need to be 
good listeners, too. Failure to pay 
attention to what is told them can 
be costly, even fatal. A Long Island, 
N.Y., plant hired a number of 
new men to work over a forge 
used for heating tool steel. A meet- 
ing was held to instruct them in 
the use of grappling irons. When 
a man finished with a hot iron, 
the instructor said, he was to hang 
it on the wall to the right of the 
forge. As the irons cooled, they 
were to be moved to the left wall. 
And when an employee needed a 
grappling iron, he would take it 
from the left wall. 

Shortly after the meeting, an em- 
ployee hung a hot grappling iron 
on the wrong wall. Another man 
walked into the room, reached up, 
and grabbed the hot iron. The 
metal burned and stuck to the skin 
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of his hand. Unable to let go, he 
fainted and fell, with the grappling 
iron still stuck to his hand. The 
burns impaired the man’s ability to 
work for the rest of his life. 

The man who had placed the 
iron on the wrong wall later swore 
that he hadn’t heard anybody say 
hot irons were to be hung to the 
right of the forge. However, other 
employees testified that he was 
present when the instructions were 
given. 

“One big difficulty with new, in- 
experienced sales clerks is that they 
don’t listen,” John J. McGrath, 
manager of training for Macy’s 
stores in New York, told me. 

“Here’s what an inexperienced 
clerk often does. A customer steps 
to the counter and says, ‘I want 
that blouse on display. I'd like size 
14 with short sleeves.’ The clerk 
hears only, ‘Blouse on display. Size 
14” She rushes away and brings 
back a blouse, size 14, but with 
long sleeves. The customer again 
explains, ‘Short sleeves.’ Back goes 
the clerk, and again the customer 
waits. 

“In a store the size of ours, such 
incidents can run into money. 
There’s useless work for the clerk, 
unnecessary handling of merchan- 
dise, and, more important, possibly 
an irritated customer. That’s why 
in our training we stress, “Listen 
before you act.’” 

Can you improve your listening? 
The answer is Yes. Listening can 
be taught. We are doing it every 
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day at the University of Minnesota. 
No group we have ever trained has 
averaged less than a 25% gain in 
listening proficiency. And young 
students aren’t the only people who 
improve their listening. 

Our comparative studies and in- 
terviews with hundreds of persons 
have disclosed ten bad habits work- 
ing against good listening. Here 
they are. 

1. Hop-skip-and-jump listening. 
The average person talks at a speed 
of about 125 words a minute. If 
thought were measured in words 
per minute, most of us could think 
easily about four times that rate. 
And it’s very difficult, almost pain- 
ful, to slow down our thinking 
speed. Therefore, we have about 
400 words of thinking time to spare 
every minute a person talks to us. 

What do you do with your excess 
thinking time while someone is 
speaking to you? Suppose you're a 
poor listener. Your thoughts turn 
to something else for a moment, 
then rush back to the speaker. 
These brief side excursions of 
thought continue until your mind 
tarries too long on some enticing 
subject. Then, when your thoughts 
return to the person talking, you 
find he’s got ahead of you. Now 
it’s harder to follow him. Finally 
you give up; the person is still talk- 
ing, but your mind is in another 
world. 

The good listener avoids these 
mental excursions. He uses his 
thought speed to advantage; he 
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constantly applies his spare think- 
ing time to what is being said. 

2. “I-get-the-facts” listening. Do 
you ever say, “When I listen, I real- 
ly get the facts”? If so, you’re a 
poor listener. 

Let’s say that your boss is giving 
you instructions made up of facts 
that we'll label A to Z. The boss 
begins to talk. You hear fact A 
and think: I’ve got to remember 
it! So you begin a memory exercise 
by repeating “Fact A, fact A, fact 
A.” 

Meanwhile, the boss is telling 
you fact B. Now you've got two 
facts to memorize. You're so busy 
doing it that you miss fact C com- 
pletely. And so it goes up to fact Z. 
You catch a few facts, garble sev- 
eral others, and completely miss 
the rest. 

3. Emotional deaf spots. For most 
of us, certain words and phrases 
upset us emotionally, and impair 
our listening. Suppose your firm’s 
accountant comes to you and says, 
“T have just heard from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and... .” You 
suddenly breathe harder and think: 
“That blasted bureau! Can’t they 
leave me alone?” You stop listen- 
ing to the accountant. Meanwhile, 
he is saying that there’s a chance 
you can save $300 this year if you 
go about it right. But you don’t 
hear how, because the words inter- 
nal revenue have inflicted an emo- 
tional deaf spot. 

4. Supersensitive listening. If you 
have deep-seated opinions or preju- 
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dices, a person talking to you may 
unwittingly stamp verbally on your 
mental toes. When he does, you 
stop listening. You try to interrupt 
him, you plan an embarrassing 
question, or you mull over a scath- 
ing rebuttal. Meanwhile, the person 
continues talking, and you miss 
what he says. 

5. Avoiding difficult explana- 
tions. Do you go out of your way 
to avoid anything difficult to under- 
stand? Many people do. It’s a bad 
practice, because ultimately you'll 
find yourself unable to escape lis- 
tening to something difficult; then 
the effort will seem unbearable and 
you'll be unable to listen effectively. 

6. Dismissing a subject as unin- 
teresting. When a person starts 
talking, you may feel that it takes 
too much effort to concentrate on 
what he’s got to say, so you think, 
“He has nothing interesting to say.” 
You close your mind to his words, 
and your thoughts wander. Yet, 
even the most boring person ordi- 
narily has some idea to offer. Be 
selfish and seize for yourself what- 
ever ideas he contributes. 

7. Criticizing a speaker's delivery 
and physical appearance. Suppose a 
man stops to tell you something 
that will benefit you. If his shoes 
are shabby and he lisps when he 
talks, you may think, “Anyone who 
doesn’t shine his shoes and who 
speaks with a lisp can’t have much 
to say.” The man might be giving 
you the key to a lifetime of suc- 
cess, but you're not listening. 
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8. Pretending attention. “If I sim- 
ply appear to be listening, every- 
thing is O.K.!” you say. You make 
yourself comfortable, turn two 
glassy, unblinking eyes toward the 
speaker, and you don’t hear a thing. 
Actually you are fooling yourself. 
You seldom fool the person talking, 
because listening requires an ex- 
penditure of energy which is recog- 
nized at least unconsciously by him. 

9. Yielding to distractions. We 
live in a noisy age. We are dis- 
tracted not only by what we hear, 
but by what we see. If you are a 
poor listener, these distractions will 
drag your mind away from what 
someone is telling you. 

10. Pencil-and-paper listening. 
Some persons think that the way 
to learn from listening is to take 
a lot of notes. They become in- 
volved in the physical act of writ- 
ing. Often they try to outline what 
a person is saying, and become 
wrapped up in symbols and num- 
bers. Meanwhile, they’re only “half- 
listening.” 

If you have this habit, drop the 
pencil. If you feel that something 
must be written down, first listen, 
and afterwards write down, in just 
a few words, the main points made 
by the person talking. 

In fact, if you are guilty of any 
of these ten bad listening habits, 
you'll find it well worth your while 
to try the remedies I suggest. A 
good listener is a better friend, 
more thoughtful spouse, and more 
efficient worker. 
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God’s Hidden Army in Russia 


By JosEPH JOHNSTON 


Condensed from the New York Mu:rror® 


SECRET anti-communist army 

is operating in Russia and the 

Red satellites. It is dedicated to the 

cause of God as against the godless- 
ness of the Soviets. 

The men in the Kremlin have 
known about this hidden army for 
years. They have fought it with 
every weapon at their command; 


with propaganda in the state con- 


trolled schools, press, 
and radio; with spies, 
informers, and secret 
police; with torture, 
imprisonment, execu- = 
tion. Yet the secret 
army has continued 
to grow in numbers 
and power. 
Estimates of the ar- 
my’s size vary wide- 
ly. The most optimis- 
tic claim is that it 
embraces one in ten 
of the entire popula- 
tion of Russia, or 
about 18 million. This 
estimate is high, but 
it comes from a lead- 
er of the movement 
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who made his way out of the Soviet 
empire less than six months ago, 
after five years of work with the 
movement. Even conservatives in- 
sist that the hidden army exceeds 
the 6,300,000 membership of the 
communist party inside Russia. 

The battle line is clear. Some- 
what oversimplified, it is: worship 
of God versus worship of state. 

Members of the se- 
cret army are carpen- 
ters, laborers, doctors, 
lawyers, schoolteach- 
ers, artisans. They are 
on the farms and in 
the factories, in the 
Soviet armed forces, 
the overcrowded po- 
litical prisons, in the 
Communist party it- 
\\\W N self, and, probably, in 
WOMEN high councils of the 
government. 

They are of no one 
religion. The hidden 
army enlists Chris- 
tians, Jews, and Mo- 
hammedans, since all 
religion is forbidden. 


the New York Mirror, and reprinted 


with permission. 


Within a week, the soldier’s pa- 
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chiefly with the Lutheran ministers. 
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To obtain information on the 
hidden army, I interviewed 43 per- 
sons. Thirty-nine were priests. Of 
the 43 I interviewed, 36 have been 
inside Russia or its satellites one 
or more times. One man has been 
in and out of Russia on three round 
trips underground. Nineteen of the 
priests have been in the Soviet 
domain since 1949. Of these, six 
have come out within the last year, 
two since Jan. 1, 1953. I can tell 
here only some of their stories. 

“Father Janicek” is the pseudo- 
nym of a Polish priest who has 
twice made his way underground 
into Russia and out since 1939. His 
second “escape” was within the last 
year. 

He is a stocky, muscular man, 
in his middle 40’s, though he ap- 
pears 10 years younger. Father Jani- 
cek glosses over the drama of his 
exploits, taking them as a matter 
of course. 

“Getting into Russia,” he says, 
“isn’t really difficult. Getting out is 
something else again. 

“You see,” he adds, with no in- 
tent to be humorous, “no Russian 
border guard can imagine that any- 
one could possibly be insane enough 
to want to get into the Soviet Union. 
His whole training is based upon 
the quite logical assumption that 
anyone, given half a chance, would 
want to escape. Except at rail and 
ship points of entry, Soviet guards 
are alert only to keeping people 
prisoners behind the border. The 
guards guard even each other. 
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In 1939 Father Janicek went into 
Russia for the first time. His meth- 
od was as daring as it was ingen- 
ious. He let it be known to certain 
members of his parish in Poland 
that he wanted to go into Russia. 
He would need the uniform and 
identity papers of a Soviet soldier, 
whose physique and appearance 
were like his own. The soldier also 
had to belong to a unit which had 
been ordered back to Russia. 

Father Janicek couldn’t risk meet- 
ing the real soldier’s comrades. So 
he planned to report to Soviet mili- 
tary authorities after the soldier’s 
company had been shipped home. 
His story would be that he had 
been captured by guerrillas and had 
just escaped. A desperate risk, but 
Father Janicek was certain it would 
work. What made it doubly diff- 
cult for those who must bring in 
the soldier was that Father Janicek 
absolutely forbade any killing. He 
was, as he says, “a man of peace,” 
and besides, he wanted to question 
the soldier. 

It was midnight on Dec. 15 when 
a Polish guerrilla band brought him 
a soldier. The soldier’s unit was to 
entrain for Russia the next day. He 
had been seized on guard duty at 
a bridge. 

When the Russian soldier was 
told that no harm would come to 
him, he laughed hysterically. He 
didn’t want to go back to Russia 
anyway, and, certainly, not back to 
the army. God was good to him, he 
said, and had answered his prayers. 
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Within a week, the soldier’s pa- 
pers had been doctored to fit the 
description of Father Janicek. The 
guerrillas’ espionage system learned 
that the soldier’s regiment had been 
sent to Leningrad and assigned to 
duty in the war with Finland. 

On Christmas eve, Father Jani- 
cek, in Red army uniform and with 
Soviet identification papers, pre- 
sented himself at Soviet military 
headquarters. He was received with 
slight formality. His fingerprints 
were taken and compared with 
those on his identity card—skillfully 
altered. 

Thus, Father Janicek became “Pri- 
vate Petrovich,” detached for reas- 
signment after furlough in Lenin- 
grad. On New Year’s morning, 
1940, he was inside Russia, part of 
a carload of ill, wounded, or stray 
soldiers who, like him, had become 
separated from their outfits. 

Two weeks after his arrival in 
Leningrad, Private Petrovich was 
reassigned, to Headquarters com- 
pany of the 112th infantry, stationed 
at Riga in Latvia, where the Reds 
had established naval and military 
bases. There he managed to get as- 
signed as a noncommissioned officer 
to a group conducting an inventory 
of religious property and treasures. 
He was soon recommended for 
schooling for an officer’s commis- 
sion. Petrovich was then able to 
contact religious leaders in Latvia 
and later in Estonia and Lithuania. 
Since Estonia and Latvia are large- 
ly Lutheran, his work there was 
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chiefly with the Lutheran ministers. 

Quietly, he warned them of the 
impending Russian annexation, ad- 
vised them to go underground, and 
instructed them how to do it. He 
helped get new identity papers for 
hundreds of ministers, priests, and 
rabbis. He had them reclassified as 
tradesmen or professional men so 
that they would carry on the work 
of religious resistance in compara- 
tive safety. 

The three countries were annexed 
by the ussr. The religious persecu- 
tion got under way. 

But Father Janicek, as Petrovich, 
conunued his work without detec- 
tion for nearly 15 months, despite 
spies and secret agents. 

In May, 1941, in the Estonian 
city of Narva, he was kneeling be- 
fore the crucifix in an underground 
chapel. There he was betrayed. The 
communist son of a woman to 
whom he had administered Ex- 
treme Unction on her deathbed re- 
ported him. He was seized by sol- 
diers, beaten with rifle butts, and 
dragged away to military prison to 
await death. 

Father Janicek was shipped back 
to his own unit in Riga. There he 
proudly wrote out a full confession. 
He so upset the civilian secret po- 
lice, sent from Moscow to spy on 
the army, that they delayed his 
court martial until June 20. The 
trial ended the next day. Father 
Janicek was sentenced to be shot 
the morning of June 22. But that 
day, Hitler attacked, and the priest’s 
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sentence was commuted to life im- 
prisonment at hard labor. 

In the winter of 1942-43, a doctor 
turned up in the Stalingrad Mili- 
tary hospital. He had what his col- 
leagues called “miraculous surgical 
skill.” It was known that he talked 
openly of God, made the Sign of 
the Cross, heard confessions, blessed 
his patients, and administered the 
sacraments. But his surgical skill 
was so sorely needed during the 
siege that he was tolerated. 

In 1943 the people of Stalingrad 
petitioned Stalin to permit public 
prayer for their dead. Among the 
committee which presented the for- 
mal document was the suspect but 
celebrated surgeon, Doctor Janicek. 
The petition was signed by 700,000 
citizens of Stalingrad, plus hun- 
dreds of thousands from other parts 
of Russia. Stalin gave reluctant con- 
sent but soon after ordered the ar- 
rest of the committee. Not one was 
ever apprehended. Their leader, Dr. 
Janicek, seemed to have been swal- 
lowed up by the earth. 

Father Janicek, who uses this 
pseudonym to protect relatives now 
living in what was once Poland, 
says, “I had gone into the lake and 
forest region of Karelia, the bad- 
lands where Russia borders on Fin- 
land. There, among the political 
outlaws and escaped convicts, I 
found the staunchest members of 
God’s hidden army. I worked 


among them, happily and quite 
openly, until my escape in February 
a year ago. 
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“Oh, yes, I am qualified to prac- 
tice as a physician and surgeon. I 
went to a medical school in Ger- 
many.” 

Another priest’s story begins at 
Solovetsky island, “the prison of no 
hope on earth.” It lies in the White 
sea, between Archangel and the 
northernmost peninsula of Euro- 
pean Russia. 

Late in April, 1946, a “Father 
Maguire” arrived, one of a train- 
load of prisoners. The island was 
still covered with dirty snow; the 
boggy roads were half-frozen rivers 
of mud lined with high, rickety 
sentinel posts and barbed wire. 

The guards who met them when 
they detrained were themselves 
prisoners even as those they cursed 
and prodded along with bayonets. 
They were mostly criminals who 
had served in the Red army, a cut- 
throat crew under command of 
nonconvict civilians. They were to 
be not only the keepers, but teach- 
ers of the political prisoners, who 
were mainly professional men and 
intellectuals sent there for “ideolog- 
ical rehabilitation.” 

Lumbering is the one industry 
at Solovetsky. It is conducted by 
the Lumber trust, which purchases 
slave labor from the MVD. The 
camp officials waste little time on 
the formalities of entry, quarantine, 
orientation, except for regular “cul- 
tural and educational” lectures. 

After such a lecture session, on 
his third night at Solovetsky, Fa- 
ther Maguire was surprised to see 
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a tall, white-haired man rise, move 
to the center of the frigid barrack 
room, and bow his head in prayer. 
Several prisoners scurried away. 
The two prisoner-guards at the 
door ran into the night. 

The voices of men who had sung 
the Internationale to wind up the 
lecture proceedings a few minutes 
before were now lifted joyously in 
a Protestant hymn. As they fin- 
ished, the leader again bowed his 
head. The words of the Lord’s 
Prayer came in a chorus of mixed 
tongues from the throats and the 
hearts of bent, broken men. Some 
of the voices quavered but the tone 
of the proud old man was loud, 
calm, and clear. 

Not until they had finished sing- 
ing was there an interruption. Then 
an official, red-faced and blustering, 
burst into the room, followed by 
the two convict-guards who had 
run away. 

“Schweitzer,” he bellowed, “you 
can’t do this to me. If this gets back 
to Moscow. Please, Schweitzer, in 
the name of mercy, stop it. Please,” 
he pleaded, “don’t make me break 
you. Don’t make me kill you.” 

The old man looked at him with 
calm compassion. “You cannot kill 
me. Only God can take me away, 
in His own time and in His own 
way.” 

“I can take you away to solitary 
confinement. And this time for 60 
days,” the official threatened. 

Schweitzer was a Lutheran pas- 
tor. He looked at the other man 
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for a moment. “There I can pray,” 
he replied, “for forgiveness of your 
sins and blasphemies, as well as my 
own. In solitary, there is peace, but 
I shall not be alone, for God is 
there, too.” 

“Take him away,” slobbered the 
guard. “If they ever hear of this in 
Moscow, they'll never forgive me.” 

“But Jesus will! He will,” said 
the old man as they led him away. 

Pastor Schweitzer, Father Ma- 
guire learned, had been there since 
1941. He had gone to Latvia from 
Germany as a youth. He had been 
among the first imprisoned when 
Latvia had been annexed, largely 
because he was of German birth, 
and had been convicted later as a 
foreign spy. re 

The guards had a mortal fear of 
the old pastor, whose spirit no “cor- 
rective discipline,” hardship, starva- 
tion, nor torture could break. Well 
over 60, Pastor Schweitzer was as- 
signed to the back-breaking task of 
pulling a sleigh into the woods, and 
later pulling it out, loaded. He 
went about his work with a hymn 
on his lips. When the guards beat 
him, the old man would look up 
at them and mutter, “God forgive 
you.” 

At the 15-minute break for the 
usual meal of thin barley soup, hot 
water, and a crust of bread, Pastor 
Schweitzer would set up a rough 
timber cross and lead his fellow 
sufferers in prayer and _ singing. 
Often, no one dared to join him. 


Then the old man would go 
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through the prayer service alone. 

Many months after they had taken 
Pastor Schweitzer away to solitary, 
Father Maguire saw him again. He 
came in quietly in the middle of 
the night. He had been released by 
Lublinski, the new commandant, 
with a warning to cease his “in- 
fernal singing.” It was a blistering 
cold night in January, 1947. 

In the dark of the frigid bar- 
racks in the sub-Arctic winter, Pas- 
tor Schweitzer sat on his cot. 

“Brothers,” he said, more faintly 
than he had ever spoken before, 
“will you join me in singing Ave 
Marta? I could not be with you 
on Christmas.” 

From all corners of the black 
barracks, voices joined in the sacred 
song. Pastor Schweitzer’s rose above 
them all, leading their spirits and 
their thoughts back to the days 
when they were men. 

Lublinski stormed into the room. 
The singing continued. He grabbed 
the old man, and began beating 
him hysterically with the butt of 
his pistol about the mouth, nose, 
and eyes. Not a whisper did he 
wring from Pastor Schweitzer. 

“Tl teach you. Pll break you. Pll 
show you,” screamed Lublinski. 
Four convict-guards dragged the 
old man away. 

“For a few minutes more we 
could hear him singing. Then his 
voice was stilled. In the morning, 
we saw in the company formation 
area a block of ice on the ground. 
Lublinski had played the hose on 
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Pastor Schweitzer in the Arctic 
night. Frozen into a human statue, 
the body of Pastor Schweitzer lay 
in the attitude of martyrdom, his 
outstretched arms forming a cross. 

More than a year later, another 
priest came to Father Maguire with 
a plan to escape. It was a dangerous 
undertaking, dependent on help not 
only from outside the camp, but 
also from a civilian guard who 
would have to be paid, and who, 
even then, might betray them. If 
that happened, the two _ priests 
knew, they would be allowed to 
make their break and then be shot 
down as they ran. But even death 
is preferable to life on Solovetsky 
island. 

The escape of Father Maguire 
and Father Markoffsky from Solo- 
vetsky took months of planning, 
the cooperation of a Norwegian 
ship captain, the bribing of the 
guard, and the self-sacrifice of a 
heroic rabbi who gave up his own 
freedom and, without doubt, his 
life for his friends. 

Neither priest ever knew the rab- 
bi’s name. His job was in the cen- 
tral work-assignment office. Ma- 
guire and Markoffsky worked in 
the forests, felling trees, dragging 
out logs, pulling sledges from dawn 
until after dark. 

Solovetsky boasts a small harbor, 
for timber ships. Because of the 
shortage of “free labor” in the un- 
pleasant region of the White sea. 
prisoners often were pressed into 
loading the ships. 
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Whenever possible, the rabbi- 
clerk would assign the two priests 
to loading ships. One night he met 
them in the barracks, and whis- 
pered his escape plan. Father Ma- 
guire and Father Markoffsky were 
ready for anything. The odds were 
greatly against them. Not more 
than a dozen men had escaped in 
30 years. 

The day of their break they had 
less than two hours notice. All day 
they had pushed huge sleds of tim- 
ber onto a Norwegian freighter, 
stowing the cargo in the hold and 
lashing it onto the deck. The guards 
worked the loading gangs without 
mercy. At 10 p.m. the rabbi came 
aboard to check the crews. 

He whispered to the priests, “The 
last load should be in place by mid- 
night. In the chief engineer’s cabin 
is workmen’s clothing for us all. 
You, Maguire, will go in at 11:45, 
change, and go astern. Markoffsky 
will follow in five minutes. I will 
come last.” 

When Father Markoffsky met 
Father Maguire on the afterdeck, 
they waited nervously for the rabbi. 
At midnight, they heard a commo- 
tion, the rattle of guns, loud curs- 
ing from the engineer’s cabin. They 
saw guards swarming up the gang- 
plank. In the excitement, they 
scrambled down and back onto the 
pier, mingling with the Norwegian 
crew which was being herded off 
while the Russian guards searched 
the ship. 

“How many were with you?” 
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they heard the guard commander 
ask the old rabbi as they hustled 
him off the ship. 

“Look at the assignment records,” 
he answered. ; 

“Give them to me. Where are 
they?” demanded the chief guard. 
His subordinates jabbed their pris- 
oner in the neck and back with 
their bayonets. 

“Go find them. Find them,” 
screamed the rabbi. “I'll tell you 
where they are—at the bottom of 
the sea!” 

The priests had to stand by and 
watch while he was dragged away 
by the heels, no doubt to his death. 

Knowing the ship would never 
be allowed to sail until it was 
searched, Father Markoffsky de- 
cided to try to make it by land, a 
desperate chance. Their one hope 
was that the prison authorities 
would first search the other two 
ships in the harbor. They would 
not expect the fugitives to risk 
escape through the interior of Rus- 
sia. The guards did search the 
ships, affording the priests precious 
time. 

Kem, the nearest railhead to Sol- 
ovetsky, is reached by an isthmus 
that is submerged except at low 
tide. Then it is a stretch of half- 
frozen bog. Through this morass, 
up to their waists in the salty 
marshes, the fugitives struggled 
through the night. 

Carefully they skirted Kem in 
the Karelo-Finnish state of the ussr, 


and headed for the forest. They 
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traveled boldly by day, westward 
from Kem, toward Finland. 

Karelia, with its 2,500 lakes, is 
inhabited largely by fiercely inde- 
pendent Finns. They resent the 
Russians sent by the government 
as settlers. Karelia’s pine and fir 
forests afford cover for escaped po- 
litical convicts and outlaws, refugee 
farmers from the collectivization 
program of the Soviet, and highly 
independent tribes of nomads who 
roam the country with their rein- 
deer herds. So unfriendly are those 
people to the Russians that Soviet 
soldiers seldom leave the roads. 

The third day of their escape, 
weak from hunger and fatigue, the 
fugitives encountered a small band 
of nomads who gave them food. 
Recognizing them as escaped pris- 
oners, they took them to “Father 
Mueller,” another priest who went 
underground during the Russo- 
Finnish war. 

Father Mueller is leader of the 
most feared underground group in 
all the Soviet domain. He is stocky, 
blue-eyed, with fair hair and beard, 
a typical Scandinavian. 

His organization is a tightly knit 
body of fierce, fearless men who 
follow the Orthodox, Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish faiths. They 
know the unguarded points where 
a man or two may slip across the 
forested border into Finland. They 
maintain contact between leaders 
of the hidden army within and 
outside the Soviet. They know how 
to obtain documents that will take 
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a man to safe refuge in Western 
Europe. 

After five months of living among 
Father Mueller’s people, Father 
Maguire and Father Markoffsky 
were spirited across the border one 
stormy night. Father Markoffsky is 
now in West Germany, preparing 
to return as an aide to Father Muel- 
ler. Father Maguire is in Rome. 

Religious leaders are not the only 
ones who believe that the hidden 
army offers the best way, perhaps 
the only way, to end the struggle 
between Bolshevist communism and 
the free world. This belief is shared 
by military men as well. 

President Eisenhower has said 
that it is his “unshakeable belief 
that it is only through religion that 
we can lick communism, only 
through a rejuvenation of respect 
for moral values that the world can 
come through this long period of 
tension.” 

With pressures mounting in all 
the countries under Red commu- 
nism, a sudden religious or politi- 
cal upheaval within the Soviet em- 
pire may occur at any moment. By 
training both lay and _ religious 
leaders in schools and colleges 
throughout the Western world to 
take their places in the secret army, 
we can hope to bring this moment 
closer. 

The greatest hope for Western 
civilization lies with the hidden 
army and its ultimate victory over 
the forces of atheism, in God’s 
name and in “God’s moment.” 


Nerember 














Be are unique, these children 
on the Hummel cards. One no- 
tices the large heads, first of all, and 
the innocent expressions. Innocence 
with impishness about to peep 
through. Their hands are noncha- 
lant, perhaps holding a frog with 
easy grace or plumply clutching an 
enormous umbrella. Their feet are 


By Ritey Hucues 


Berta Hummel illumines with her art 
the childhood that is within all men 


broad, and they fit with assurance 
into outsize shoes. 

They walk familiarly with angels 
or stand with sturdy reverence un- 
der Bethlehem’s star. Often with a 
triumphant air they carry wicker 
baskets as large as themselves, or 
appear from behind gigantic clus- 
ters of picked flowers. Shining with 











Berta Hummel (Sister Mary Innocentia) explains a game to her small friends. 
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the very essence of childhood, they 
come to life on the greeting cards 
everyone knows and as ceramic fig- 
urines eagerly sought and widely 
imitated. 





They are the children of the rich 
genius and magical brush of the 
best-loved interpreter of childhood 
in our time, an artist of internation- 
al fame who was a humble nun. 

In Religion, her name, by a happy 
stroke, was Sister Mary Innocentia. 
But the world knows her, and at 
Christmas time particularly remem- 
bers her, as Berta Hummel. 

This artist of childhood was, like 
all true artists, a revolutionary. One 
great change she brought about 
through her art was a new and en- 
during statement of the meaning of 
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Christmas. Berta Hummel made 
this statement again and again 
through the candid blue cyes and 
the innocent, glowing cheeks of the 
children captured by her brush. 
Now, seven years after her un- 
timely death, her work is foremost 
among those forces working for a 
more universally religious observa- 
tion of the feast of the Nativity. 
Berta Hummel always kept the 
fresh, free spirit of a child. During 
the latter, most productive, years of 
her short life she wore the garb of 
the most childlike of the saints, the 
seraphic Francis. Berta Hummel, 
whose family name means “bum- 
blebee,” lived a life of the utmost 
childlike simplicity. She lived sur- 
rounded by children: by the real 
children who were her pupils, per- 
sonal friends, and models; and by 
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the children of her easel, who be- 
came everybody’s friends. 

Her life was child-like, but not 
childish. Just as the child-like St. 
Francis suffered the stigmata, Berta 
Hummel knew much suffering. 

Because of her sacrifices, assumed 
through love, her art is simple, but 
not simpering. There is no false 
note in her work, no attempt to see 
in childhood things that are not 
there. One of her best and most 
characteristic drawings shows that 
she was far from being unaware of 
life’s struggle. It reveals a little boy 
about to mount his wooden horse— 
but before he does so he folds his 
hands in prayer. She called it The 
Prayer Before the Battle. 

The enemies her art made knew 
it was real. The most ironic tribute 
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35 
to her work came when a new Her- 
od arose, and outlawed as enemies 
of the state the innocent children of 
her genius, modeled on the Child 
of her constant devotion. 

Berta Hummel was born May 21, 
1909, in the Bavarian market town 
of Massing, not far from Munich, 
in a rich setting of medieval art and 
tradition. Only. 20 miles away is 
Oberammergau, the scene of the 
famous Passion play. 

This is a region where, as in 
Berta Hummel’s life, religion and 
art are one. Her earliest memories 
fused the two, the eternal and the 
beautiful. The house in which she 
was born, which from 1874 had its 
ground floor given over to the fam- 
ily business, is topped by a cross, 
and high near its gable are carved 
a Madonna and Child and under- 
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neath the family’s motto: “God re- 
ward my patrons tenfold.” 

The third of six children, Berta 
was part of a family tradition of 
deep piety. The center of their lives 
was the Herrgottswinkle, or house- 
hold shrine. Theirs was a com- 
munal piety, richly enforced by 
immemorial Bavarian tradition. 
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and_ Easter, 
form the twin poles of Berta Hum- 
mel’s art, were the substance of her 
life from childhood. As a child, 
Berta took part in the family cele- 
bration of Christmas, with its Tan- 


Christmas 


nenbaum and its visit from St. 
Nicholas. The most beautiful ob- 
servance of all was that of the Ad- 
vent wreath, with its four candles 
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successively lighted as the weeks 
led to the great feast itself. And at 
Easter, Berta’s strivings toward the 
artistic expression of her faith 
found themselves in the Easter eggs 
she decorated. 

Family tradition relates that Bertl, 
as she was affectionately called 
showed an early attraction to color 
and form. She would spend hours, 
as many a child does, coloring pic- 
tures in magazines and newspapers. 
But unlike those of most children, 
hers showed a sense of form and a 
hint of future mastery. Her parents 
were delighted, and encouraged 
their daughter, for there was a tra- 
dition of art in the family. 

The shadow of the 1st World 
War touched the Hummels as 
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Adolf, the father, was called to serv- 
ice. Family life went on, almost 
within sound of the fighting on the 
Austrian border. Bertl made clothes 
for her dolls from her own patterns, 
and ornamented the doll clothes 
with her own designs. 

When Bertl attended grade school, 
an understanding and sympathetic 
nun drew out the child’s talents. 
Soon, she was fascinating her class- 
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caricatures of them- 


mates with 
selves. 

When Berta was 12 she was ad- 
mitted to the famous secondary 
school at near-by Simbach, conduct- 
ed by the “English Sisters” of the 


Institute of Mary. Here she re- 
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mained for six years, unconsciously 
laying the foundation for the Re- 
ligious life. Here, too, she began to 
study art formally. Berta’s carica- 
tures of her teachers and fellow stu- 
dents are still treasured at Simbach; 
and it was here that her promise as 
an artist was confirmed and her 
career in the world indicated. 

In 1926, Berta registered at the 
Art Academy of Munich. Boarding 
at the hostel for girls run by the 
Order of the Holy Family, Berta 
studied at the academy until her 
graduation in 1931. 

Berta was now 22. She had been 
graduated first in her class from 
one of the best art schools of Eu- 
rope. Her technical ability, original- 
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ity, and vision were such that her 
teachers predicted a brilliant future 
for her. 

She was urged to study under a 
master, to finish her technique. But, 
though she was only dimly aware 
of it as yet, another career was 
beckoning to Berta Hummel, a ca- 
reer that would at once remove her 
from the world, yet give her to the 
world. Her piety and devotion had 
been noticed at the hostel, though 
there were no positive signs of a 
vocation. While she was at the hos- 
tel, she was introduced to two artists 
who were to influence her life and 
gently to change its course. 

These artists were Franciscan 
nuns. Delegated to assist them in 
finding their way about Munich, 
Berta was drawn to the two nuns 
who, like herself, were acolytes of 
beauty. She saw that their Religious 
lives and their artistic lives made a 
wholeness, each part complement- 
ing the other. Their example 
seemed to put the last piece of life’s 
puzzle into place for Berta. 

She would be giving up much. 
She would miss most keenly the 
opportunity to direct her own ca- 
reer, to travel, to study. The strug- 
gle within her was _ doubtless 
intense, but it was brief. A month 
alter her graduation from the Art 
academy she presented herself as 
postulant at the Franciscan convent 
at Siessen. Now the art she loved 
and practiced with such devotion 
was to come second to a life of 
obedience, work, and prayer. 
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Berta’s family understood. As 
quickly as she, they reconciled 
themselves to God’s will, and be- 
fore long were rejoicing in her new 
life. Some of Berta’s friends and 
teachers were dismayed. 

Their fears soon proved ground- 
less, for although Sister Mary In- 
nocentia left the world, Berta Hum- 
mel was soon heard of agair. Un- 
der that name poured forth the 
characteristic children of Berta’s 
brush. Friends who thought they 
would never hear of Berta Hum- 
mel again were able to see her signa- 
ture on the Hummel cards offered 
in the shops. Through wise hus- 
bandry of her time and energies in 
the Religious life, the Hammelchen 
(little bee) was buzzing more bus- 
ily than ever. 

The years immediately following 
Berta Hummel’s Religious profes- 
sion in 1934 were the happiest in 
her life. While a brown habit made 
her anonymous, allowing her to vis- 
it art exhibits featuring her work 
and remain unrecognized, her fame 
as Berta Hummel was growing 
constantly. An admiring friend 
published a Hummel Book of pic- 
tures. At the Leipzig fair of 1937 
the Hummel figurines commanded 
the praise of critics. 

The Hummel figurines came 
into being in a curious manner. A 
gifted artisan at a porcelain factory 
saw the Hummel Book and began 
making plaster figures from Berta’s 
sketches. The proprietor, upon see- 
ing these figurines, went to Berta 
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Hummel for permission to make 
ceramics of the Hummel children. 
She modestly refused at first, until 
she understood that she would be 
giving employment to hundreds al- 
most destitute for lack of work. 
Then she quickly approved. Today, 
this factory employs 550 workers 
to make Hummel figurines. 

A percentage of the income from 
the figurines went to Berta’s con- 
vent at Siessen. As the nazis gradu- 
ally despoiled the convent, Berta 
Hummel’s royalties became her 
Community’s sole support. The gov- 
ernment had already banned the 
Hummel Book and refused ex- 
portation rights for the figurines. 

The Sisters, living as prisoners in 
part of their own convent, suffered 
severe hardships. These hardships 
had their effect on Sister Mary In- 
nocentia. Her health, never robust, 
broke down completely. “On No- 
vember sixth, 1946,” her Superior 
wrote, “our loved Sister Maria In- 
nocentia went forth to meet 
Christ.” She was only 37. 

One who knew Berta Hummel 
in those sad yet beautiful last years 
said, “Sister Innocentia considered 
it her mission to give and foster joy 
through her art. She never coveted 
fame. Her only ambition was to be 
an apostle of joy.” 

Berta Hummel will be remem- 
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bered above all as the artist of child- 
hood. She enabled us all to delight 
in the spiritual impact of simple 
things. 

Yet she has left us other more 
subtle works of art as well—her 
Madonnas, her portrait of St. Con- 
rad, the designs she made for 
decorating chasubles, and such folk 
pieces as the group of gesticulating 
peasants entitled At the Cattle Mar- 
ket. All are marked by clarity of 
conception and sureness of execu- 
tion. 

Because there are countless repro- 
ductions on cards and in ceramics, 
everyone can possess a Hummel. 
But there is one work which can be 
found in only one place. This is the 
Infant of Krumbad, the figure of 
the Christ Child she made for the 
Christmas crib in the convent of 
the Bavarian Sisters of St. Joseph. 

“There should be,” said Chester- 
ton, writing of the feast Berta 
Hummel loved so well, “one night 
when things grow luminous from 
within, and one day when all men 
seek for all that is buried in them- 
selves.” 

At Krumbad, and all over the 
world wherever her work is known, 
Berta Hummel, luminous within 
from her great sacrifice and love, 
illumines with her art the child- 
hood that is within all men. 





Iw the picture a child draws of the world, there is always a sun shining, 


even on a rainy day. 


Idea Exchange (Aug. °52). 











The Great Do-It-Yourself Boom 


You can save money while you find satisfaction in being creative 


By Juan and June Rossins 


Condensed from This Week* 


major revolution in living 

is under way in 20 million 

American homes. Its motto 
is simple: when you want some- 
thing done, do it yourself in your 
spare time. You give yourself a 
permanent wave or you build a 
new wing on your house. 

The idea is to save the cost of 
someone else’s labor, thereby get- 
ting for yourself something you 
can’t otherwise afford. Through it, 
a large part of our population is 
happily on its way back to the 
pioneer idea that a good man, or 
woman, is one who can _ handle 
any job that needs to be done. 

According to business reports, 
the do-it-yourself boom is becoming 
a multibillion-dollar industry. Ama- 
teurs are buying and hanging 60% 
of the nation’s wallpaper, slapping 
on 75% of all the paint. 

Last year, do-it-yourselfers bought 
more than 250 million square feet 
of plywood. Retail lumber yards 
sold four times as much lumber 
to amateurs in 1952 as they did 
in 1940. 

In 1940, the total U.S. produc- 
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tion of floor tiles was $80 million. 
Last year, sales to home handymen 
alone totaled $200 million. 

Eighten million homeowners are 
now doing their own landscap- 
ing and are buying power mowers 
at 20 times the 1940 rate. And you 
can buy little one to four-horse- 
power gasoline tractors, with seven 
accessories that shovel snow, plow 
gardens, and spray trees. You can 
even use one as an auxiliary gen- 
erator if your lights go out. 

Until recently, manufacturers ig- 
nored the man who wanted to 
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make things for himself. To them 
he was only a basement hobbyist 
fiddling with a few obsolete hand 
tools and scraps from the local 
lumberyard. After the 2nd World 
War, things started to change. Mer- 
chants all over the country reported 
a sudden demand for cheap, easy- 
to-handle power tools. 

One of the country’s leading 
manufacturers of power tools dis- 
covered that millions of men and 
women had learned to use power 
tools in the armed forces and war 
plants. Now they wanted some of 
their own to help fill their new 
hours of leisure and lick the soar- 
ing costs of building. 

The company started a home- 
workshop line. The first tool of- 
fered to the public was a %-inch 
electric drill. In five years they had 
sold a million of them. The ama- 
teur liked its low price and versa- 
tility. The drill could not only bore 
holes, but with attachments it 
could polish floors, drive screws, 
sand furniture, and even saw iron 
and mix cake batter. 

Next to gain favor was the port- 
abie power saw, a tool that no 
one thought amateurs could ever 
learn to use or afford to buy. To- 
aay there are well over 100 differ- 
ent kinds of home power tools to 
choose from, with nearly 5,000 
accessories. 

These do-it-yourselfers wear out 
25% of the nation’s work clothes, 
18 million pairs of work pants, 
15 million overalls, and 17 million 


work shirts. Face down in a ditch 
or astride his own rooftree, the 
do-it-yourselfer is pleased to be mis- 
taken for a hired laborer, and the 
big day in his life comes when a 
local contractor or lumber dealer 
accepts him as one of the boys and 
lets him borrow his dump truck. 

You don’t have to own a house 
to be part of the do-it-yourself 
boom. At a recent New York City 
exhibit of tools and materials for 
self-help customers, purchase or- 
ders from apartment dwellers out- 
numbered those of homeowners 
five to one. Nor is the boom con- 
fined to those who want to do big 
muscle work. 

The Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
estimates that 1,700,000 new sewing 
machines have been purchased in 
the postwar period and that 35 
million women and teen-age girls 
are making their own clothes. Sixty 
per cent of the ladies who used to 
go to beauty parlors for their per- 
manents now do them at home. 
During a six-week period in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
300,000 men showed enough faith 
in their own skill to buy a razor- 
comb gadget and give themselves 
home haircuts. 

Experts agree that the average 
do-it-vourselfer does it to save mon- 
ey. On most jobs today, according 
to U.S. Department of Commerce 
figures, labor’s cut and the boss’s 
profit add up to about 50%. 

“When a man sits down and 
figures that it will cost him only 
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$100 to do a $200 roofing job,” said 
one Milwaukee supplier, “he be- 
gins to feel ambitious.” 

And a Chicago businessman 
pointed out, “It stands to reason 
that a $75 a week salesclerk can’t 
hire a $135 carpenter.” And even 
if you are willing to pay to get 
work done, you may have a hard 
time today finding someone to 
take your money. An additional 
7% of U.S. families have moved 
into their own homes since 1940. 
In the same period the supply of 
skilled workers has dropped 22%. 

“Carpenter’s sons are not grow- 
ing up to be carpenters, or at least 
not enough of them,” explained a 
building-trades union leader. 

Psychiatrists have their own ideas 
about the do-it-yourself boom. Dr. 
Alexander Reid Martin, chairman 
of the American Psychiatric associ- 
ation’s committee on leisure-time 
activity, says that if the home is 
more a hobby than it used to be, 
it is because of the 15 years of 
fear and insecurity that followed 
the financial crash of 1929. For a 
while, he points out, it looked as 
though many of us would never 
have homes again. “Now that we 
do have them,” he says, “they are 
doubly precious.” 

Dr. Martin points out that there 
is an even more basic reason—a 
deep, emotional need to have the 
joy and satisfaction of creating 
things with our own hands. “Office 
and industrial workers,” he says, 
“even highly paid ones, get that 
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cog-in-the-wheel feeling about their 
jobs. All of us need to get our 
hands on something solid, see the 
job through from start to finish, 
point pridefully to the product, and 
say, ‘I made it myself!’ ” 

How do the do-it-yourselfers de- 
cide what to make? A firm that 
sells construction patterns lists its 
three best-sellers as “Expanding 
the Expansion Attic,” “Built-in 
Bookcases,” and, of course, “Tool 
Sheds and Tool Boxes.” 

In step-by-step photographs, ev- 
erything looks easy. If you have 
vision and a big basement (with 
unusually large doors) there is 
nothing to stop you from starting 
with a cabin cruiser. The timid 
or conservative usually begin by 
hammering reflector buttons into 
rustic signs that read “Keep Off 
the Grass” or “The Donahues Live 
Here.” 

Hardware dealers and lumber- 
men, who have been selling sup- 
plies to professionals for decades, 
say the average week-end handy- 
man and his wife are intelligent, 
resourceful, and persistent to a de- 
gree that would shame many a 
skilled craftsman. 

“Their ignorance is their strength,” 
a wire-and-nail maker commented. 
“They don’t know what’s impos- 
sible, so they do it. They don’t see 
the problems ahead, and they don’t 
get discouraged.” 

This is often very lucky. A do- 
it-yourselfer in Everett, Wash., feel- 
ing a little stiff after putting the 
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finishing touches on his house, 
picked up a bowling ball and took 
a practice swing. The ball slipped, 
and a few minutes later the do-it- 
yourselfer was back at work, re- 
building his living-room wall. 

For some, do-it-yourself becomes 
an obsession. In Houston, Texas, a 
retired rancher owns nearly 100 
power tools with several thousand 
accessories. He bought them, his 
wife reported, while trying to re- 
hang a warped closet door. 

No one concerned with do-it- 
yourself, however, thinks it is a 
passing fad. This year, manufac- 
turers will market several dozen 
new products designed to make 
working at home easier, cheaper, 
and even more fun. Recent suc- 
cesses include a ball-bearing gadget 
that locates the wood studs in your 
plaster wall, rubber-based paint 
that dries flat, can’t be smeared, 
and can be scrubbed; wallpaper 
that can be sponged and _ pasted 
on like a postage stamp; plywood 
and other lumber cut in small, 
easy-to-handle lengths; new light- 
weight tools. 

The amateur who needs help 
finds it everywhere. Among re- 
cent nonfiction best sellers, how-to- 
do-it books on gardening and home 
repair ranked 4th and 5th respec- 
tively. A current publisher’s guide 
lists a choice of 293 more, including 
how to clean a cesspool, how to 
trim a hat, and how to build a 
Turkish bath. 

One big electrical-supply house 
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operated a repair bar in its base- 
ment. Customers came to sip soft 
drinks and use the company’s tools 
to tinker with their balky waffle 
irons and vacuum cleaners. This 
particular service was interrupted 
when a_ nearsighted enthusiast 
plunged his power drill into the 
water main. 

Dealers can afford to be gener- 
ous. The do-it-yourself boom is 
providing the kind of sturdy mar- 
ket businessmen dream about. 

Recently, a visiting British econ- 
omist examined our do-it-yourself 
boom with considerable amaze- 
ment. Lecturing before a group of 
young homemakers at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, he asked, “What 
has happened to the Industrial 
Revolution, that was supposed to 
free you forever from such menial 
chores?” 

No one, to date, has supplied 
an answer. No one seems to care. 
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\ N ATMOSPHERE of expectancy 
hovered over the Indian con- 
gregation in the Church of the 
Holy Angels at Fort Albany, on 
James bay, Canada. But it went 
unnoticed by Father Jules Leguer- 
rier until he was halfway through 
his sermon. Then he saw that men, 
women, and children were gazing 
raptly out the high windows of 
the mission church. Outside, cloud 
masses which had gathered farther 
north galloped across the Septem- 
ber sun. 

The priest paused. Then he, too, 
heard the sound from the sky. He 
smiled broadly. “It is the wahoa,” 
he said. 

He cut the sermon short. He led 
an impromptu prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing. After Mass, the people hurried 
to their homes and the men reap- 
peared with shotguns. They jumped 
into canoes and headed for the tidal 
flats at the mouth of the Albany 
river. 

In the sky were the initial as- 
semblies of one of the last great 
wildlife spectacles in America. It is 


James bay, where the blue geese come down 


Happiest Hunting Ground 


By Don DELaPLANTE 


Condensed from Maclean’s* 


comparable to the migration of the 
caribou in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, the departed thunder of the 
buffalo on the Western plains, and 
the flights of the passenger pigeon. 

The wahoa is the blue goose, 
most gregarious of wildfowl, and 
Canada’s leading biologic mystery. 
The queer bird responds to a man’s 
voice as though it had a streak of 
human nature; it can be called 
easily to its own destruction. And 
it may even be that, scientifically 
speaking, it’s not the blue goose 
at all. 

It weighs at maturity between 
five and six pounds; has slate-blue 
wings and body, white head, neck 
and underbelly; has a bill and feet 
of ruddy flesh color, and makes 
delicious eating. It has teeth not 
only on its bill but on its tongue, 
which enable it to saw through the 
roots of the tundra grass it loves 
so well. It can fly about 50 miles 
an hour, and appears to make the 
hop from James bay to the swamps 
of Louisiana in one flight. That 
way it escapes the migratory mas- 


*481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. Sept. 15, 1953. Copyright 1953 by Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Co., Ltd., and reprinted with permission. 
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sacre inflicted on most other game 
birds. 

In mid-September every year the 
blues come down with the north 
wind from breeding grounds at 
Bafin and Southampton islands 
and settle in the James bay flats. 
Within two weeks every blue goose 
in the world is there on the flats. 
There is only one band of them, 
variously estimated at from '4 mil- 
lion to 2 million birds. They stay 
about a month, feeding on roots, 
storing up fat for their southward 
flight. Most of them gain about 
a pound. 

In honking bedlam, they congre- 
gate by the hundreds of thousands 
on narrow coastal strips three or 
four miles wide at the mouths of 
the Attawapiskat, Albany, Moose, 
Partridge, Harricanaw, Nottaway, 
and Rupert rivers. Day and night, 
with no regard for air-traffic rules, 
the birds fly in all directions. The 
flocks range from hordes which 
blot out the horizon to little family 
groups of five or six. 

In this abundance, the wily Cree 
Indian has a field day. He is lim- 
ited only by the number of shells 
he can buy, at $4.40 a box of 25, 
or can make himself from powder 
and shot. There are about 800 In- 
dian hunters at James bay. Another 
250 white hunters come from all 
parts of the continent. The whites 
are allowed five a day, with a total 
of 25 for the season. The Indian 
can take all he can reasonably use. 
He smokes, salts, and dries the 


birds, including head and feet. He 
sells the down that he strips from 
them to the Hudson’s Bay Co. for 
$10 per 100 pounds. 

The technique of the goose-hunt- 
ing Indian is a thing of beauty. 
Here he is at his best, hunting for 
food he needs, yet enjoying every 
moment. He cuts leafy willows, 
and carries them far out on the 
barren flats, almost to the sea. Care- 
fully, he makes a blind. 

Then he turns over sods, which 
he arranges like birds’ wings in 
front of the blind. On sticks be- 
tween the sods he places tufts of 
feather, to simulate the white heads 
of geese. Thus, viewed from the 
air, he has a reasonable facsimile 
of geese feeding. If he already has 
real wings, he sets them up. 

Far ahead a huge flock is wheel- 
ing in the sky, but he’s not inter- 
ested. He'll be content to call one 
small family flock at a time. 

“Kwook!” His call is as com- 
pelling as a radar signal to a dozen 
birds half a mile distant. The flock 
wavers; the Cree calls again rapid- 
ly, stridently; the geese turn. They 
peer ahead, seeking the fowl calling 
for their company. 

The Indian talks to them and 
they talk back. Alternately, by 
changes of inflection, he cajoles, bul- 
lies, promises, pleads, and urges. 
They see the decoys, hasten for- 
ward. They come in low. 

The Cree’s voice suddenly be- 
comes a_ guttural gugga-gugga- 
gugga as he imitates the call of 
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the mother bird to its young. Close 
to the blind the foolish geese dive, 
bending their necks down. They 
are perhaps 25 yards from the gun. 
The Indian stands up and starts to 
shoot. Sometimes he can hear the 
impact of pellets on feathers. Too 
late the birds flap frantically to 
escape; three tumble, landing with 
a whack in the marsh. 

Frequently, two Indians work to- 
gether from blinds about 100 yards 
apart, setting up a cacophony which 
resembles a large flock. Twice a 
year the Cree fills his larder with 
geese, for when birds return in 
the spring he calls them down 
again. At that time he builds a 
blind of ice and snow, and camou- 
flages himself in white clothing. 

The harvest then isn’t as good 
as in autumn, for most of the birds 
don’t use the same flyway for their 
return. They come north through 
the Dakotas and Manitoba, then 
approach James bay from the West. 
The natives at the south end of 
the bay don’t get many blues in 
spring, but they do get Canada 
geese. 

Wildlife officials say that natural 
propagation more than takes care 
of the number of geese shot in Can- 
ada. However, some American 
writers have claimed the birds are 
slaughtered by the Cajuns of Lou- 
isiana after they get there. 

About one goose in every 25 is a 
lesser snow goose. The lesser snow 
is a white bird with jet-black wing- 
tips. It is identical in size with the 
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blues and flies with them. Large 
flocks of lesser snows also fly down 
the west coast. 

Biologists are trying to determine 
whether a radical Darwinian mu- 
tation has been taking place in the 
Arctic breeding grounds whereby 
lesser snow geese are becoming 
blue geese. “The Indians report 
that years ago all the geese were 
white,” says Dr. George Stirrett 
of the Canadian Wildlife service. 
“They insist that the blues and 
snows are the same creature, in 
spite of the radical difference in 
plumage. They may be right.” 

Records of the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
show that in 1900 there were only 
four blues to every 96 snows when 
the flocks came down from the 
North, a ratio which is today ex- 
actly reversed. 

Ottawa biologist Graham Cooch 
has seen young snows in the nests 
of blues, and blues in the nests of 
snows. About 50% of the blues 
were mated with snows. Yet, with 
scientific caution, the biologist said 
he didn’t feel qualified to give a 
final opinion. 

The birds Cooch studied at nest- 
ing grounds on Southampton is- 
land flew until late July. Then 
they were made earthbound when 
their wing feathers began molting. 
With the help of two Eskimos, 
Cooch banded 5,000 in two and a 
half days. The birds were driven 
like cattle into a circular pen with 
one gate. At one time, the biologist 
and the Eskimos had 15,000 birds 
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walking ahead of them in honking 
array. Eskimos from Baffin island 
said that they had sometimes 
walked the geese 100 miles to their 
camps, where they killed them. 

Though the Eskimo thinks the 
blue and the snow are of the same 
family, he realizes that there’s a 
difference in the birds. He favors 
the blue. 

An Indian goose camp is replete 
with wives, children, and dogs. The 
night howling of the dogs mingles 
with the lofty calls of the birds as 
the autumnal borealis dances to the 
peak of the sky. The Indians stag- 
ger into camp laden with birds, 
which the women pluck, clean, and 
then smoke or pickle. 

Children run about the camp 
playing a goose game of their own 
in which they learn to mimic the 
calls. One boy carries a pair of 
wings at the end of a stick and 


I think we can 
AVOID WAR if: 


we take to heart the requests con- 
tained in the Pope’s encyclical pro- 
claiming 1954 a Marian Year. The 
encyclical says that among the pur- 
poses of the Marian Year are: prayers 
for the return of all men to Christ 
through conformity with His pre- 
cepts; the revival of peace, charity, 
and justice among men and nations; 
and the restoration of the liberty to 
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the others make calls to them. They 
toss stones at the wings, and the 
boy who knocks them down gets 
the right to carry the stick. 

A single shotgun shell is a major 
possession for most natives. A hunt- 
er who doesn’t get more than 20 
birds with 25 shells is disgusted at 
the waste. He rejoices when a sin- 
gle shell brings down two birds. 
Sometimes he gets three. Many 
heads of families obtain shells dur- 
ing the goose season instead of food 
under the Family Allowances act. 

The departure of the wahoa from 
James bay is sudden. One day the 
flats are a veritable metropolis of 
goosedom, alive with the honking 
birds. Then black clouds scud down 
from the north. Snow drives across 
the flats. That night the Indians in 
their tents hear the great flocks 
gathering in the sky. When dawn 
comes, the birds are gone. 


the Church in countries where Catho- 
lics are being persecuted. 

If every Catholic in the world were 
to take our Holy Father seriously, 
world peace would be taken care of 
automatically. The woman who 
crushed the head of the serpent still 
has power, under God, to vanquish 
the satellites of Satan. 

Florence Wedge. 


[For similar contributions of about 100 words, filling out the 
thought after the words, 1 think we can avoid war if, $25 will 
be paid on publication. Manuscripts will not be returned —Ed.} 











Stop Worrying! | 
Here’s How 


It’s only a habit, 
and you can form better habits 


Condensed from Changing Times* 


ORRYING is one of the things 

about which we Americans 
can claim plenty of know-how. We 
turn out some of the greatest wor- 
riers in the world, and, it seems, 
more of them. Seven out of ten 
of us who visit doctors have noth- 
ing wrong with us but frazzled 
nerves. 

To be a first-class worrier isn’t 
easy. A good fret-and-fume man 
has to work at it. If you are one 
and want to quit, take a look at 
the process by which worriers are 
made. 

In the first place, you’ve got to 
be pretty intelligent. No one with 
a subnormal IQ ever mastered the 
art of worrying. 

It will help, too, if your mother 
or father was the “nervous type.” 
Not that people actually inherit 
a tendency to worry, but children 
are likely to pick up their parents’ 
ways of approaching a problem. 

From there, the job of becoming 
a topnotch worrier is a matter of 
growth and self-education. It takes 
experience. You must have lived 





long enough to have acquired pain- 
ful thoughts and fears. Next, it 
takes practice. All learning re- 
quires practice, and worrying is 
a learned art. There are two ways 
to practice. 

First, you must keep thinking 
about things to worry about just 
as much as you can. A couple 
of hours’ worrying a day will never 
make anyone an expert. Eight or 
ten hours is more like it. 

If personal worries won’t sustain 
the worrier that long, he must 
look around. Once a person gets 
the hang of it, it’s easy to find 
new worries. A boy at play may 
strike a normal individual as « 
pleasant sight; an expert worrier 
will remind himself that someday 
this happy, carefree child probably 
will be in the army, carrying a 
gun. An accomplished worrier can 
make unpleasant thoughts out of 
almost anything that comes to 
mind. 

The second way to practice is to 
talk up worries. Make private wor- 
ries favorite subjects for conversa- 


*1729 H. St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. October, 1953. Copyright 1953 by the Kiplinger 
Agency, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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tion. And if these get used up, 
start on other people’s troubles. 
No tale of woe should be beneath 
your notice. 

The real worrier never passes 
up a chance to tell a sad _ story. 
He fills his talk with misfortune, 
gloom, and dire predictions. He 
knows that everything that is 
learned can be forgotten, and that 
the art of worrying can be lost 
if not constantly employed. 

When a person gets to be a 
really accomplished worrier, he 
will discover that some disturbing 
things happen to him. He becomes 
chronically depressed, timid, fear- 
ful, and oversensitive. And he de- 
velops physical troubles, too. 

Why? Psychologists and_physi- 
ologists say that thoughts and emo- 
tions extend their effects beyond 
the brain into muscles, glands, and 
organs. A person trembles with 
fear, grows limp with shock, be- 
comes red-faced with rage—there 
are dozens of physical manifesta- 
tions everyone is familiar with. 

When someone is in the act of 
thinking or talking about some 
unpleasant or fearful thought, all 
the vital processes speed up. Res- 
piration, pulse rate, and blood 
pressure rise. More blood flows 
into the muscles and less into the 
stomach and other organs. Blood 
sugar and adrenal-gland secretion 
become high. Those reactions can 
be useful in times of danger. They 
give you quick energy to fight off 
attack or to run from it. 


But what happens to the stomach 
isn’t useful. In fright, shock, or 
anger, the small end, or duodenum, 
contracts; the larger end gets loose 
and flaccid. If the emotion is strong 
enough, the small end becomes 
so tense that digestive juices can- 
not pass through, and digestion 
stops. The other insides, organs 
in head, throat, abdomen, and 
pelvis (viscera, the scientists call 
them), also get all stewed up. The 
viscera step up their activities, and 
that increased activity stimulates 
the visceral sensory organs, which 
send impulses back to the brain. 
Then vou get a feeling of discom- 
fort, which gives rise to more un- 
pleasant thoughts, which work on 
the viscera again. And so it goes, 
in a never-ending circle. To get 
the viscera into real high gear you 
need the imagination to make pain- 
ful thoughts vivid and you must 
be practiced enough at worrying to 
get an emotional reaction. 

The veteran worrier constantly 
overworks his organs. He keeps 
them in a state of incessant activity. 
That is where the physical reaction 
comes in. 

A tense person has more symp- 
toms than a waiting-roomful of 
invalids. And don’t toss them aside 
as imaginary. They aren’t. They 
are real. The only thing is, they 
may come from perfectly sound 
organs. 

Consider pain. It is seldom that 
pain begins, even in the most skill- 
ful worrier, from purely psycho- 
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logical reasons. There is usually 
some infection, injury, inflamma- 
tion, or chemical condition that 
starts it. 

From there, though, the worrier 
can really go to work. He does 
two things. He keeps his body so 
tense that it can’t rest long enough 
to cure the small malady. He 
so sharpens his ability to feel pain 
that twinges other people wouldn’t 
notice are agony to him. He can get 
so good at this that he can still 
feel the pain after the physical 
cause is gone. 

Probably the most common com- 
plaint among worriers is stomach 
trouble. Ulcers and pseudo ulcers 
are a dime a dozen with them. And 
no wonder. Remember, the stom- 
ach tightens up every time a grue- 
some thought comes along. 

Next in order are chest pains. 
Such pains may result from a 
cramped diaphragm, which makes 
it difficult to take in air when 
worrisome thoughts set the insides 
on a rampage. Chest pains, to many 
worriers, mean heart trouble. 
When they are accompanied by 
palpitations or cramps beneath the 
heart, air hunger, and tingling and 
numbness of hands and feet, a 
good case for worrying about heart 
trouble can be made. 

Almost universal characteristics 
of good worriers are irritability, 
insomnia, and constant fatigue. 
Others are spots before the eyes, 
headaches, loss of appetite; ringing 
in the ears and inability to con- 
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centrate; aches in back, head, and 
legs; and all sorts of other troubles. 

Don’t think the worrier enjoys 
all this. He doesn’t. But the more 
pains he has, the more he worries 
about them. And the more he 
worries, the more pains he has. 

Does all this sound painfully 
familiar? If so, why don’t you 
try this cure? Dr. Matthew N. 
Chappell recently wrote about it 
in a book called In the Name of 
Common Sense. Here is what he 
says. 

Basically, you need to interfere 
with that vicious cycle between 
brain and viscera. Working on 
the viscera (with alcohol or re- 
laxing pills) seldom helps for long. 
So you must work on the brain. 
All you need do is let up on your 
worrying so that the forgetting 
process can get to work. At the 
same time, learn other behavior 
as a substitute for worrying. 

Get an objective. Probably any 
change will be for the better, but 
it helps if you figure out what 
kind of person you want to be. 
Serene or gay, completely unemo- 
tional or just in control of your 
thoughts, helpful to others or just 
mildly pleasant, unafraid or able 
to face fears. 

Change your conversation. Tell 
your troubles once—to your phy- 
sician. Then keep them to your- 
self. Describing your plight to 
friends and relatives gives you a 
lift, but it also gives you practice 
in arousing unhappy emotions. 
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Quit taking the greeting “How 
are you?” literally. 

And don’t let others talk about 
troubles, either. Sidetrack all talk 
of fears, anxieties, enemies, hatreds, 
sorrows, disappointments, debts, 
doctors. 

Change your thoughts. Here’s 
the hard part. You can’t always 
change thoughts by will power, 
and a sea voyage isn’t a lasting 
remedy. So learn to substitute 
pleasant thoughts for unpleasant 
ones. 

Dr. Chappell says this is the 
method. Pick an incident from the 
happiest period of your life (most 
people find it in childhood) and 
have it ready to think about when 
a worry thought comes along. If 
you don’t pick a subject in ad- 
vance, you won’t be able to think 
of a single thing that’s pleasant. 

Then start remembering. You 
probably won't be able to dredge 
up much to remember about the 


incident unless you apply the 
old newspaper questions: Who? 
When? Where? What? How? 


and Why? If you use those as 
prods, you can string your story 
into a good long one. Forming 
mental images into words helps. 
At first, you'll be lucky if you can 
keep your attention for more than 
one tenth of the time on the time 
you went to the circus with grand- 
pa. The other nine tenths will be 
spent back in the old worry mill. 
But keep ‘practicing. Pull your 
thoughts away from unpleasant 
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things, not by force, but by sub- 
sutution, whenever they come up. 
Maybe 50 or 100 times a day. 

Nobody, least of all Dr. Chap- 
pell, says that this is easy, but it 
can be done. When you _ have 
enough practice, you may find that 
you have forgotten your old worry 
habits and have learned how to 
think and talk about happy things. 

By all means, see your doctor. 
You want to be sure that none 
of those vague aches and pains 
are serious and, besides, the doctor 
is your best confidant. If it makes 
you feel safer to go back for an- 
other electrocardiogram each time 
you have a bad chest pain, do it 
and don’t be ashamed. 

Ask your family to help. The 
self-esteem of a worrier gets badly 
mauled; his or her mate can build 
it up. Face real worries with in- 
telligence, and remove them as 
rapidly as possible. Tackle jobs 
immediately and get them done. 

Avoid senseless worries and un- 
important emotions. If you can’t 
solve a problem, get help from 
someone who can. Don’t relive the 
day and its mistakes. Don’t delve 
into a possibly dark future. Ignore 
small slights. Assume that you are 
a pretty good person. 

Go in for music, dancing, sports, 
games, and walking. 

Finally, use your religious faith 
to its utmost. Fear is the most 
powerful of all thoughts with the 
one exception of faith. Faith can 
always overcome fear. 
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America’s Screwiest Railway 


You get thrills, scenery, and more than a breeze on Mt. Washington’s 
cog road in New Hampshire 


By Leonarp A. STEVENS 


Condensed from Collier’s* 


HE LocoMoTivE coughed as the 

engineer opened the throttle. 
Black smoke rose like a thunder- 
head over the smokestack. Water 
and soot shot into the air. Hot cin- 
ders rained down on the single 
coach in front of the locomotive. 
White live steam blew across the 
station platform. 

The whole train began to vibrate, 
then lurched forward at top speed, 
four miles an hour. It was off for 
the summit of New Hampshire’s 
Mt. Washington, 6,288 feet high 
and three miles away. 

On this particular trip the pas- 
sengers were vip’s, Dartmouth-col- 
lege officials, including Pres. John 
S. Dickey, out to inspect their new 
property. The railroad had been be- 


queathed to Dartmouth by the late 
owner, Col. Henry Teague. 

The college officials settled back 
for the 70-minute ride to the top. 
In just five minutes the train jolted 
to a stop. The railroad’s president, 
Arthur Teague (no relation of the 
colonel), jumped from the coach 
and ran back to the locomotive. In 
a minute he returned. 

“The train will proceed,” he an- 
nounced, “as soon as the fireman 
recovers his shovel.” 

The fireman, Theodore Ely, Jr. 
(Dartmouth ’54), of Rumford, R.1., 
reported that vibration had shaken 
his coal shovel from the engine. It 
had fallen into the bushes under 
the railroad’s wooden trestle. The 
train didn’t start until he’d found it. 
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Any other railroad might have 
demoted the fireman to roundhouse 
janitor. But the Mt. Washington 
Cog railway has almost as many 
oddities as crossties, and stopping 
for the fireman’s shovel was just 
routine. 

The cog railway has a right to be 
eccentric. It’s the world’s oldest 
mountain railroad; the world’s 
steepest; the world’s windiest. It 
runs over a patch of land that 
claims the world’s worst weather. 
And it travels through the world’s 
most complicated railroad switches. 

The man who thought up the 
Mt. Washington Cog railway was a 
wealthy Chicago meat packer who 
had already invented a coffee per- 
colator. His name was Sylvester 
Marsh, and 101 years ago he hiked 
up Mt. Washington to look at the 
view. A storm caught him on the 
mountainside, and he had to spend 
a night in the open. He didn’t en- 
joy the hike, but he did like the 
view. He decided to build a rail- 
road to the top, figuring that 
enough people would be willing to 
pay for rides to make the road pay. 

When Marsh asked the New 
Hampshire legislature for a charter, 
the legislators thought the moun- 
tain air had made him lightheaded. 
They gave him a charter anyway. 
One legislator even suggested they 
give Marsh a charter for a railroad 
to the moon. 

The meat packer spent 17 years 
building his mountain railroad. 
Everyone thought a train on a hill 
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would slip, but Marsh solved the 
problem by literally gearing his 
train to the mountain. Along the 
center of the track he ran a toothed 
rail. Under the locomotive, he ap- 
plied power to a cogged wheel 
which fitted into the rail. Thus the 
train pulled itself up the mountain. 

By 1869, Marsh had built all his 
track. His first locomotive, named 
Old Peppersass because it looked 
like a pepper-sauce bottle on wheels, 
chugged to the summit. Ever since 
then, cog wheels have been hauling 
sight-seers to the top of Mt. Wash- 
ington. 

No other railroad has such prob- 
lems to contend with. Take the 
wind. Sometimes it blows so hard 
that the fireman can’t shovel coal; 
the gusts blow the coal off the 
shovel. In fact, Mt. Washington 
boasts the world’s highest con- 
firmed wind velocity—231 mph, 
recorded on the summit in 1934. 
Winds of hurricane force, 75 mph, 
are common. 

Because of the wind, the fireman 
sometimes gets a free shave, hair- 
cut, and eyebrow plucking. As the 
train climbs the mountain, a stiff 
gust may zoom down the slopes 
into the smokestack and firebox. If 
the firebox door is open, the fire- 
man may be engulfed by a flame 
reaching five or six feet back into 
the cab. The flame is momentary, 
but it will singe off every hair 
within reach. 

When the wind hits 70, the trains 
quit running. But the wind can 
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cause plenty of trouble even when 
it’s under 70. Firemen’s shovels be- 
come airborne; crewmen’s caps dis- 
appear; steel refuse barrels vanish 
from engine tenders; and once a 
train stopped while the crew 
searched for the engineer’s glasses, 
blown off by the wind. What the 
wind doesn’t steal, vibration will. 
Marsh’s cog wheels never did fit the 
cog rail smoothly, and a trip on the 
railroad is like riding a hayrack 
over corrugated metal. 

The engineer is forever tighten- 
ing bolts and nuts. Shovels and 
pokers rattle off the train. A couple 
of years ago, engineer Mike Boyce 
had his false teeth shaken out of 
his mouth; the train stopped until 
he found them. 

Besides tangling with the world’s 
highest winds, the trains have to 
combat what railroad officials are 
sure is the world’s worst weather. 
The train operates only from May 
to October, but even in midsummer 
it’s often so cold near the summit 
that passengers sometimes think it 
must be January. On Aug. 22, 1952, 
the ice was so thick on the rails 
that the trains had to stop. 

Marsh’s railroad track has with- 
stood the weather and the vibra- 
tion well, even though the rails 
are mounted on a wooden trestle 
from top to bottom. Teague’s gan- 
dy dancers, most of them carpen- 
ters, are constantly replacing ties, 
stringers and sway braces. 

Sometimes the wooden parts 
have to be replaced for other rea- 
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sons. Mountain porcupines fre- 
quently eat a tasty crosstie or sway 
brace. But a much greater threat is 
the hot cinders that shoot from the 
locomotives’ smokestacks and the 
burning coals that drop from their 
bottoms. Every now and then a 
crosstie starts to smolder behind a 
train. Then the engineer and fire- 
man stop and run back to squelch 
the fire. 

Naturally, railroading on Mt. 
Washington isn’t all struggle. The 
seven locomotives haul a payload of 
35,000 people a season. To local 
mountain climbers, anyone who 
won't walk up Mt. Washington is 
a “goofer.” Less critical mountain 
folk call most of the passengers 
“tourists.” 

Tourists, as Marsh thought they 
would, willingly pay for a train 
ride with a good view. But a tour- 
ist’s first look at a cog train might 
well make him consider buying his 
view somewhere else. He notices 
that the track is steep; for every 
four feet forward, the track rises 
an average of one foot. There are 
stretches where the train must lift 
itself nearly 15 feet in its own 
length, 45 feet. 

If the sight of the track doesn’t 
discourage a tourist, a look at the 
train itself will. It’s enough to un- 
nerve almost anybody except an 
antique dealer. The coach is as 
streamlined as an orange crate. The 
locomotive’s smokestack flares at 
the top, and the boiler appears to 
droop with age. 
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But if the tourist thinks the relic 
is unsafe, he’s wrong. It hasn’t 
killed a paying passenger yet. The 
newest locomotive was built in 
1908, and most of the other equip- 
ment started out in the 90's, but 
few of the original parts are still 
there. They’ve been replaced over 
and over. As for the drooping boil- 
er, it’s built that way to keep the 
water level on steep inclines. 

Most tourists decide to live dan- 
gerously. They buy $4.60 round-trip 
tickets and board the coach, which 
is in front of the locomotive. Forty- 
eight passengers make a full load 
for the train. 

Now it’s the seats that are out 
of kilter. They slant forward. Pas- 
sengers often think they'll slide to 
the floor if they sit down. But, 
when the train starts, they find the 
slant is a good idea. It keeps them 
level as the train climbs the moun- 
tain. 

A person sitting in a back seat 
gets hot because the locomotive’s 
steaming boiler is only five feet be- 
hind him. He puts his window 
down for air. Everyone else figures 
it’s the thing to do; so down go 
all the windows. 

The engineer opens the throttle. 
Cinders and black smoke roll from 
the smokestack. The sky darkens. 
So does the inside of the coach if 
the wind is west. Smoke and cin- 
ders pour in. Up go the windows. 

But the view more than makes 
up for the discomforts. Then, too, 
there are sometimes unexpected 
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sights. During one summer, pas- 
sengers occasionally saw a man run 
up the mountain in front of the 
train, and beat it to the summit 
by 20 minutes. He was Kenneth 
Anderson, of Hanover, N.H., a 
railroad employee in the summer 
and a cross-country runner at Dart- 
mouth in the winter. He ran up 
the mountain once a day for exer- 
cise. 

As the train gains altitude, the 
brakeman walks down the aisle to 
check the rear platform. He looks 
fit, but he walks like the leaning 
tower of Pisa. Actually, he’s stand- 
ing straight according to gravity; 
it’s the train that’s tilted. 

About 20 minutes after starting, 
the train stops for water at a moun- 
tainside tower. The locomotive boils 
away 1,000 gallons on the trip up. 

After taking on water, the train 
pulls onto a sidetrack to allow an- 
other train to go down the moun- 
tain. After some very complicated 
switching, the upward-bound train 
is soon above the tree line. 

From here the view becomes 
magnificent. But the passengers 
can’t always see it. There are times 
when the wind engulfs the train 
in locomotive smoke. 

When the cog train shudders to 
a stop on the summit, a passenger 
eagerly heads for the door to get 
some of that good old mountain 
air. He gets it, all right. Sometimes 
it hits him with such force that he 
falls flat on his back. Here on one 
of the world’s windiest pieces of 
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land, hats and small children must 
be hung onto, and women’s hairdos 
move into the past tense. 

If the day is clear, the passenger 
finds that the trials of the cog ride 
have been worth it. The view at 
the summit is breath-taking. P. T. 
Barnum called it the “second great- 
est show on earth.” The scenery 
includes the northern half of New 
England, and parts of New York, 
Canada, and the Atlantic ocean. 
You can see for about 130 miles. 

For passengers who don’t like to 
rough it on the summit, the rail- 
road operates a hotel about 20 feet 
from where the train stops. If a 
passenger wishes, he may stay over- 
night to watch a beautiful sunset 
and sunrise, and rest up for the 
ride down, 

As he stands on top of the moun- 
tain, a passenger often is nervous 
about how the train will descend. 
“Has one of these things ever run 
away?” he asks. 

Actually, a train once did run 
away. Several years ago, an engi- 
neer left his train outside the moun- 
tain station and went inside for 
coffee. When he came out, the train 
was gone. He looked down the 
track in time to see the smokestack 
disappear over a ridge. Not far 
from there, the train flew off the 
tracks and crashed into a 2,000-foot 
ravine. It’s still there today. Luck- 
ily, nobody was aboard. 

Forty-eight years after its retire- 
ment, the railroad’s first locomotive, 
Old Peppersass, tried climbing the 


mountain in 1929 for a publicity 
stunt. On one of the steepest grades, 
its cog wheel broke and away it 
went. The crew jumped in time 
to save themselves, but a photogra- 
pher riding the rear of the locomo- 
tive was killed. Old Peppersass 
stayed on the rails for 2,100 feet 
before leaving the trestle and smash- 
ing on the rocks below. Today, 
however, its parts have been welded 
back together and it’s on display 
outside the railroad’s base station. 

Normally, there’s little chance for 
a cog train to run away. The loco- 
motive has four braking systems, 
any one of which can stop the train. 
The coach is above the locomotive. 
But even so, the coach has two sets 
of brakes of its own and a brake- 
man to operate them. 

On the average trip, the descent 
is the most pleasant part of the 
ride. The vibration continues, but 
there’s no smoke. The fire is 
banked because there’s no need to 
build up steam. As the base station 
comes into sight, the passengers’ 
confidence rises and everybody real- 
izes there was nothing to worry 
about after all. 

With this new confidence build- 
ing up, someone may even ask the 
brakeman, “What does happen if 
the brakes let go?” 

“Why, we have another set!” says 
the brakeman. 

“And what happens if they all 
give out?” 

Well, lady, that depends on the 
kind of life you’ve led!” 











“att Watsx never could get 
to school on time. He lin- 
gered over breakfast every 
morning until the bell rang, trying 
to think of an excuse for spending 
another day wandering with his 
dog Prince. Quite often he man- 
aged this, too, until littl Avis Eg- 
ger began calling around. She was 
sent over by Bill’s teacher whenever 
he wasn’t in the long line that 
wormed outside the school building 
when the first bell rang. 
Avis would race out of the school- 
yard, down the street, and across 
the Walsh lawn, and run up on the 





Fourteen in the Family 
The Walshes held out for a Christian way of life 
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Condensed from “Promises to Keep’’* 


World War came to an end. 

Avis was a year ahead of Bill in 
school, though they were the same 
age. After a while she was gradu- 
ated to high school, and that was a 
load off Bill’s mind. No more big 
gray eyes looking that summons 
through the screen. Bill was happy, 
and he forgot all about Avis, for a 
while. 

But it wasn’t long before they 
were both 17, and Bill had to take 
somebody to the St. Valentine’s 
dance. Why not Avis? 

It was a little awkward in the 
little house on Grand Ave., where 








porch. Then she'd just 
stand there, looking 
in the front door. She ban 
didn’t have to say ay 
anything. Bill would {e ~ 
grab his books, look (Eu 
daggers at her, and 

rush off. This sort of ‘ 
thing does not endear 53K 
a little girl to a little 
boy. It all happened 
in a small Western * 
town of the U.S. 
right after the Ist 
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Avis lived with her father and her 
uncle Jake. Bill solemnly gripped 
hands with both men as if they 
were all strangers being introduced 
to one another. Then the three of 
them sat uneasily in the living 
room. The radio was going full 
blast, and the big potbellied stove 
threw out waves of heat. Mr. Egger 
read the National Geographic and 
Uncle Jake turned the pages of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Bill had been early for once in 
his life. Now he waited impatient- 
ly for Avis to come down. When 
she did, coat on arm, she kissed 
her father good night and waved 
good-by to Uncle Jake. Bill sud- 
denly felt much better. This family 
group seemed so warm and easy 
that Bill said to Mr. Egger, “I hope 
you'll still be up when we get 
back.” 

“Gad, boy, I hope not,” he re- 
plied, with no change of expression. 

It was an awkward moment. Bill 
didn’t know what to say. Avis came 
to the rescue. “You’ve got a date 
with me, remember?” 

One block from school the street 
light gleamed on a big, iced-over 
puddle. Without breaking stride 
they leaped high in the air and 
fairly soared over the ice. Part of 
it, anyway. Avis was wearing her 
first high heels, and they got tan- 
gled up half way across. Bill and 
Avis landed on one foot each. 
There they stood like cranes, ankle- 
deep in icy water, laughing, embar- 
rassed, yet exhilarated. 
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At school they spent the first 
hour of the dance happily seated 
with one shoe off, one wet foot 
each on the radiator. Above them 
beat the hot jazz music of the 20’s. 

The lights were still on in the 
little house when they got back, in 
spite of what Mr. Egger had said 
about not staying up. Avis faced 
Bill on the porch steps. “Well, good 
night,” he said. “It’s been fun.” She 
was silhouetted against the light 
from the glass-top door. He thought 
she looked like a goddess. 

“Good night,” she said. “See you 
at school tomorrow.” He took her 
hand quickly, raising it toward his 
lips. She turned the hand over and 
he kissed the palm. Her warm fin- 
gers cupped his chin for an instant 
and then she was gone. 


Tue natives might have thought, 
one February night of 1929, that it 
was winter. But Bill Walsh, on his 
way home from Avis’s house, knew 
it was springtime. He had just 
popped the question, and she had 
said Yes. Now he was dreaming 
about the little home they were go- 
ing to build here in the fruitful 
Grand valley of Colorado, where 
the growing season lasts long 
enough for an extra crop or two 
of almost everything. A psalm from 
the nuptial Mass came into his 
mind as he walked along. 
Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine 
on the walls of thy house, 
Thy children as olive plants round 
about thy table. 
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Avis and Bill were married at 
low Mass in St. Joseph’s church in 
Grand Junction, Colo., in Septem- 
ber, 1930. Bill got a job, teaching 
and coaching at Regis college in 
Denver. Every evening he would 
vault the wall surrounding the cam- 
pus, not bothering to go around to 
the gate. He was no 10-o’clock 
scholar now. He was always in a 
hurry, usually to get home to Avis, 
and later, to Avis and the kids. 

Like most young couples, Bill 
and Avis alternately adored and 
ignored their offspring. They were 
just out of their teens and innocent 
of the happier facts of life such as 
self-sacrifice and complete dedica- 
tion. They could share a carefree 
mood with Billy, born in 1931; 
Irene, born in 1934; and baby Da- 
vid, born in 1935. 

But the Depression had a way 
of depressing even the young and 
joyous. The president of Regis told 
Bill in early 1935 that the college 
would have to struggle on without 
its athletic director next year. Came 
June, and Bill took Avis and the 
kids down to visit his father in 
Pueblo “until autumn.” He looked 
for work at the schools and radio 
stations and steel mills and _rail- 
roads. Always the answer was the 
same. “Nothing now. But. stick 
around, Things are bound to get 
better.” They didn’t. Not for Bill, 
anyway. After the “summer visit” 
to Pueblo stretched a year and a 
half, and another child, Gael, had 


been born to them, Bill and Avis 
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tried Denver. Nothing there, either. 
So back to Grand Junction, and a 
stay with Potty Egger, Avis’s father. 

When Potty’s house needed paint- 
ing, it was Bill and Billy and Irene 
(Rene), and, in less capacities, Da- 
vid and Gael, who did the job. The 
job took all summer, because you 
couldn’t get much done per day 
with such a motley crew. But they 
worked together, learned together, 
and were finally proud of the job 
together. 

Whatever other people learned 
during these depression years, it 
was the sense of family which be- 
came decisive for Avis and Bill. 
With the birth and growth of each 
new child, they came gradually up- 
on the master key to all the mys- 
teries of life: “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God.” They became outlaws 
to the world of adult life, and joined 
the band of little people who see 
God everywhere and know Him 
and love Him. Love Him! That 
was the secret. Children loved life 
and God, and because they loved, 
they understood! Avis and Bill had 
been going at it backward. They’d 
been trying, as adults do, to under- 
stand first. 


Bixt began to write. He did a series 
of Portraits in Literature for Karn- 
shaw-Young of Hollywood. He 
sent his Ballad of Labor to Dorothy 
Day of the Catholic Worker, and 
was heartened when she published 
it. He sent in so much stuff to 
Ollie Wineland of Sunset Slope 
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magazine that Ollie put Bill’s name 
on the masthead as editor, Things 
were looking up. 

Then came Pearl Harbor. Bill 
couldn’t stop thinking about his 
brother Johnny, Platoon Sgt. John 
K. Walsh, USMC, somewhere in 
the Pacific. Bill felt that he had 
been hiding here in this valley 
town, hiding from himself. He 
must try to get going again, in 
earnest. He wired his old friend, 
Father John Cavanaugh, asking for 
a job on the Denver Catholic Reg- 
ister. Within a week he had an 
offer to join the editorial staff. 

Uncle Jack met Avis, Bill, and 
the by-now eight kids at the station 
in Denver. “I’ve found you a house. 
We'll drive by it now, but we won’t 
stop. I don’t want the agent to 
know how many of you there are. 
You'll have to move in after dark.” 
Uncle Jack laughed heartily, and 
Avis and Bill tried to join in. 

They drove by a huge, ancient 
brick house set far back from the 
street. Uncle Jack pointed. “Well, 
folks, there’s your new home.” 

Landlord or no landlord, the chil- 
dren wished to get out immediate- 
ly, but Uncle Jack was firm. He 
insisted they come home with him 
to a dinner already prepared by 
Aunt Albina. Afterwards, Avis and 
Bill left the older children behind 
and took the three youngest with 
them to see the house. The agent, 
hugging a bargain, forgot to in- 
quire about the extent of the Walsh 
family. When the details were set- 
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tled, they all inspected the house. 

It was the biggest they’d ever 
seen from inside, and about as old 
as the state of Colorado. Up the 
creaking stairs they found crum- 
bling plaster, dingy wallpaper, 
splintery floors, and lofty ceilings. 
The bathroom was a period piece. 
Downstairs, things were different, 
but no better. In the basement 
they were worse, but no different. 
The furnace was blood brother to 
the bathtub. 

The Walshes moved in that 
night. Their furniture had not ar- 
rived, and when it did come, Bill 
had not the money to bail it out 
of storage for almost a month. So 
Avis covered the mattresses with 
newspapers, and they all slept in 
their clothes. 

When the furnace broke down 
after a couple of weeks, they slept 
as many in a bed as possible to 
keep warm. Most of the time they 
spent in the living room, which 
had a big fireplace. Everyone who 
could lift an ax had to cut wood 
in his spare time. The gas oven in 
the kitchen heated that room pretty 
well, but after the first gas bill ar- 
rived the family decided to stick 
close to the living roome 

They were ashamed to let their 
relatives know the state of their 
finances. Bill had not yet drawn 
any pay at the paper. Uncle Gene 
had dropped in, however, and taken 
a look at things. He and Aunt 
Marion had come back with blan- 
kets and dishes; Uncle Jack and 
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Aunt Albina had wangled a load 
of wood; Avis’s dad sent sacks of 
potatoes and beans and oatmeal, 
and Bill’s dad, a shiny load of coal. 
The family began to be almost in- 
ordinately happy as the supplies 
arrived. Now they could have hot 
meals, sleep in real beds, and keep 
warm most of the time. 

One spring evening when Bill 
came home from work he didn’t 
chop wood or go out to hoe the 
garden. He sat on the porch step, 
smoking his pipe and thinking. 
Things were going well by now, 
but he felt empty. He knew that he 
must go back to teaching. Teach- 
ers were in demand, now that the 
war was on, and he knew he could 
find something. That night the 
Walshes knelt longer at their pray- 
ers, asking God to work things out. 
They had a party afterwards. Billy’s 
piano rang out late and loud above 
the voices of the younger children 
at their games. 






Avis smiled at Bill across the busy 
room. “It’s time to teach again, 
dear. It’s what you love. That 
means you have something to give.” 

Bill sold some of his books to 
tide them over until the first teach- 
ing check should come. The joyous 
confusion of the first weeks at St. 
Joseph’s high in Denver will al- 
ways be a pleasant blur in Bill's 
mind. One day Sister Scholastica, 
the principal, summoned him to 
her office. 

“Mr. Walsh,” she said, “you are 
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an unconventional teacher. I’m sure 
God loves you as you are, but I 
think you should cut off that mus- 
tache, or at least trim it. Your hair 
needs cutting, too. But never mind. 


‘The students like you, but you 


must not let them laugh at you. 
“Also please remember that the 
students have names. All the boys 
are not named Butch, as you seem 
to think, and all the girls are not 
named Honey.” She looked very 
thoughtful for a moment. “Never 
mind,” she said again. “Everywhere 
I went today I heard the students 
discussing your ideas, and that’s the 
real test. They are taking books out 
of the library, and I noticed several 
of our football players visited the 
chapel on the way to practice to- 
night. That’s all to the good. 
“You went to Holy Communion 
this morning,” she went on grave- 
ly, “but you ate no breakfast. You 
went over to the bakery at noon, 
but I happen to know you had no 
lunch.” She opened the drawer of 
her desk and brought out a bottle 
of milk and some sandwiches. She 
spread a napkin on the desk and 
rose abruptly. “I have things to 
attend to,” she said briskly, and left. 
The new “professor” ate raven- 
ously, but the food made him a 
little sick. He had had almost noth- 
ing to eat for three days. He rolled 
two Bull Durham cigarettes and 
smoked them in rapid succession. 
That seemed to restore his diges- 
tive processes. 
By that winter of 1942, the large 
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young family in the big old house 
on Logan St. had adapted itself to 
the meager but rewarding life of a 
teacher during the war years. Young 
men about to go in service would 


come, sit by the fire, and talk about. 


their world. Girls would come, 
alone or in pairs, to talk about the 
problems young women have al- 
ways faced when sweethearts march 
off to war. Boys and girls alike 
seemed drawn by the family spirit 
they found there. 

Bill and Avis gave away the love 
their own children had taught 
them, the love that lives in the 
moment because the moment is 
alive with God. In giving this gift 
they were giving much more than 
themselves, more than any human 
being alone has to give. They were 
drawing on a reservoir buried in 
the heart of God. The more they 
gave, the more there was to give. 

Avis and Bill would sit before 
the fire, late at night, with the odor 
of cut logs scenting the room, and 
fresh-baked bread and strong cof- 
fee set out on a little table. They 
would listen to the crackling fire, 
and dream aloud. Everything was 
all right now. They were making 
the kind of life they wanted for 
themselves and their children. There 
was never enough time, of course, 
or money. But compared with the 
times just passed, this was heaven, 
indeed. Now they could look back 
and even laugh as the more amus- 
ing incidents came into focus. 

As Christmas approached, the 
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Walsh household buzzed with prep- 
arations. Avis’s sewing machine 
hummed late into the night, Billy 
went on with the wood chopping, 
and Bill kept busy repairing and 
repainting the old toys he had 
bought from the St. Vincent de 
Paul society. The children started 
their Christmas reading the day 
after Thanksgiving. Scrooge be- 
came part of their daily lives, and 
the pages of the Christmas Anthol- 
ogy were soon dog-eared. The Bib- 
lical stories of the Wise Men fol- 
lowing the star had to be read and 
reread. 

This would be baby Marigene’s 
first real Christmas. As a special 
treat, her crib was moved nearer 
the fireplace after the other children 
had gone to bed. She was allowed 
to watch her mother cut and stitch 
and stuff the animals and dolls that 
would appear under the tree. Long 
before Avis would put away for the 
night whatever items she was mak- 
ing, Marigene would be fast asleep 
with a happy little smile on her 
baby lips. 

One day the mail brought a no- 
tice that the house would have to 
be vacated by rent day, Dec. 15. It 
was to be converted to apartments. 
Avis read and reread the notice. 
Only a week now until the 15th! 
There had been no warning that 
they could not stay there indefi- 
nitely. 

It must be illegal! The sense- 
less cruelty of the notice, so near 
Christmas, in wartime, struck her 
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with terrible force. This must be 
a mean joke. She ran to the Follis 
house next door, and called the 
agent. It was true, all right. He 
wanted them to move. Right now. 
She began to plead, but he hung 
up the receiver and left her talking 
wildly to herself. 

It was dark when Bill, who had- 
heard the news, burst in. Dinner 
was on the table, and the children 
were busy, as always. Only the 
grave face of Avis betrayed her 
suffering. 

After dinner, Avis and Bill read 
the notice carefully. It was not 
signed, and it was on plain, not 
letterhead stationery. It certainly 
would not stand up in court. Any- 
one could have written it. 

Next day after school, Bill went 
to the rent control office and told 
his story to the man behind the 
desk. The agent was called imme- 
diately on the phone. He denied 
all knowledge of the notice. The 
whole thing was a mistake or joke, 
he insisted. No, he hadn’t received 
a call from Mrs. Walsh the day 
before. “If you have any more 
trouble,” he concluded heartily in 
his rasping voice, “come and see 
me personally. Don’t call or write.” 

In the hurry and upset of the 
last days before Christmas, they 
had nearly forgotten to buy a tree. 
Bill and Billy hustled out of the 
house on Christmas eve and trotted 
all the way to Englewood and the 
vacant lot where Christmas trees 
were being sold. They spent a good 
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deal of time picking out just the 
right tree. Finally they decided on 
one, and Bill reached for his wal- 
let. He didn’t have it with him. 
He tried to explain to the salesman, 
but the man shook his head. “Sorry, 
Bud. No money, no tree.” 

Bill looked at his watch. No time 
to go home and back. The big, red- 
faced man watched them uncom- 
fortably. “Tell you what I'll do. I 
can’t sell you no tree, but there’s 
all kinds of branches laying around. 
Gather up a couple of armloads 
of them and you can make your- 
self a tree. I’ve done it myself. 
They’re not bad.” 

Bill and Billy each grabbed an 
overload, and they bore their huge 
burden home. Entering the house, 
they threw down the branches be- 
fore the fire and set to work. The 
basement yielded a_ two-by-four, 
and they began wrapping the 
branches to it with wire. In an 
hour the thing stood, not only a 
beautiful tree, but a remarkably 
well-shaped one! 

The children always came down- 
stairs very early Christmas morn- 
ing. Avis and Bill did not mind; 
they were up anyhow. They always 
went to midnight Mass, had a pri- 
vate little feast in the kitchen, and 
put the last touches on the tree. 
The children would be going to six 
o’clock Mass. 

When time came to open the 
presents, Billy, to everyone’s sur- 
prise, looked suddenly doleful. Avis 
thought she guessed the reason. 
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“Did you lose some of your Christ- 
mas money?” she asked. 

He shook his head. “1 broke my 
promise. I spent more than | should 
have on one of the presents, I 
mean, on one of the people.” 

Bill was angry. It Billy had 
bought some spectacular toy, it 
might make everything else under 
the tree look cheap. Shamefacedly, 
Billy brought forward a huge box, 
labeled: “To Mother, with all my 
love.” It was signed “Billy.” Avis 
opened the box, felt around inside. 

“Goodness, it feels like a ring! 
But what are these other little pack- 
ages? She felt some more. Out 
came bracelets, brooches, necklaces, 
earrings, hairclasps—all sorts of 
richly-jeweled adornments. At the 
bottom of the box was an envelope 
marked “Dad.” Inside was a Wool- 
worth receipt: $22.70 plus tax.” Bill 
shot Avis a glance. She looked back 
shyly. Twenty-two dollars worth of 
dime store finery for the queen of 
the household! 

Avis and Bill joked lightly about 
it, but they could hardly keep back 
the tears of tenderness they felt 
toward Billy. The boy had made 
the grand gesture; there was no- 
bility, poetry, and measureless love 
in this gift. He had revealed the 
soul of an artist and the deep places 
ot a boy’s heart. 


New Year’s Day, Bill did some in- 
tensive thinking. “If only I'd been 
able to stay in school long enough 


to get my Ph.D., I'd be all right,” 
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he mused. “Then there’d be some 
financial as well as spiritual tuture 
in teaching.” 

That autumn, Bill went back to 
Denver university. He taught class- 
es and studied hard in the graduate 
school. He didn’t even get riled 
when Billy told everyone that his 
dad was a freshman, whereas he 
himself was a sophomore. Bill now 
had to budget his time and not 
waste a moment. With so many 
things going at once, any conflicts 
would be disastrous. 

The rest of the family went on 
a time-budget, too. A big  black- 
board was affixed to the kitchen 
door. The project chart, as they 
called it, was studied each day by 
every member of the family. A 
typical day’s chart follows. 

Billy: Help dad replace broken 
windows upstairs. 

Rene: Wash kitchen and _ bath- 
room walls; help mother get meals. 

David: Clean basement; nail 
down loose boards; use that plumb- 
er’s gadget on the toilet. 

Gael: Clean two front rooms. 
Don’t touch anything on dad’s desk. 

Mike: Repair your pigeon houses; 
rake up yard. 

Joe and Tim: Help dad and Billy 
ditch the garden. 

Marigene: Bathe and dress the 
little kids. Then look after them. 
Keep them out of the house as 
much as possible. 

Johnny: You are errand boy for 
the others. 

Martin and Sheila: Be good. Try 
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to stay out of mother’s way. Pick _ licked. Bill should have abandoned 
up clothespins in yard. the Ph.D., taken a lesser teaching 

Bill found that he had to do job, or any job at all, to stay alive. 

most of his college work down- Their savings were gone. Bill's dad 
town at the drugstore, sitting in couldn’t help out any more; he was 
one of the booths. At home, he about to retire. Bill already had so 
couldn’t concentrate long enough many extra jobs, like writing the 
to get any studying done. This was Sctence Reporter for the university 
perhaps the hardest sacrifice of the radio program and helping with 
long, hard pull toward the Ph.D. Dean McCoy’s adult-education class- 
But things were getting better for es, that he simply couldn’t take on 
the Waishes. The Rocky Mountain any more. 
News did a front-page feature on Bill decided that illogical love 
the family for Father’s day. This would have to prevail over logical 
meant some local fame, plus in- necessity. He was not only logically 
creased contacts for Bill’s ghost trying to make a living; he was 
writing. With that additional in- _ illogically trying to maintain a truly 
come, the Ph.D. began to seem Christian family life in a world 
actually possible. that followed other ideals. 

By early 1950 the strain was be- As usual, help came from an un- 
ginning to tell. Even in the best expected source. In one of Bill's 
circumstances, raising 12 children off-campus classes in creative writ- 
is a good-sized job, all by itself. So ing there was a young woman of 
is getting a Ph.D. Put the two to- unusual talent, a Vassar graduate. 
gether, and you don’t have any Though not of his faith, she was 
leisure-time problems. Billy had thoroughly Christian in her thought 
gone into the navy in 1949, but and writing. Hearing that Bill was 
even so, the cost of feeding, hous- considering giving up the Ph.D., 
ing, and clothing 13 persons was she offered to buy some of his 
formidable. books. She paid him in cash. 

Just when the goal seemed in This money, together with Bill’s 
sight, a hitch developed. Bill was several small salaries, would make 
checking his credits, and found that the rest of the work toward the 
a mistake had been made some- Ph.D. possible, if there were no 
where along the line; he would not more slipups between then and Au- 
be able to take the degree in June, gust, 1950. Bill went back to his 
as he had planned. He was ten _ studies with renewed courage and 
credits short. To anyone, this would energy. The Ph.D. had now be- 
have been a terrible disappoint- come a symbol of victory in their 
ment. To Bill, it was disastrous. war against the material world. 

Logically, Bill and Avis were In the last days before Bill’s oral 
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exams and the submission of his 
thesis, Avis and Bill almost stopped 
talking to each other. They worked 
in a state of desperate fatigue day 
and night. Bill lived on coffee and 
cigarettes; his nerves were like 
piano wire. 

Well, one day it was over. The 
orals had been passed, the thesis 
accepted. At the ceremonies under 
the trees back of Old Main, Bill 
in cap and gown walked across the 
stage on which sat dignitaries of 
the city, state, and nation. He re- 
ceived his diploma (from then-Gen- 
eral Eisenhower) without emotion. 
But when he was invested with the 
colorful hood of the doctorate, he 
suddenly felt like a Ph.D. He had 
long wanted a battle flag; now he 
wore one. 

That evening, when the Walshes, 
having dried the dishes from their 
celebration party, were at home 
again in the old sense, there came 
a knock at the door. David, an- 
swering it, ushered in a Denver 
Post reporter, and a troop of pho- 
tographers from Life magazine. Bill 
had to put on his cap and gown 
and stand in front of one of his 
walls of books. Cameras clicked. 

Their prayers that night were full 
of happy thanks: “Hail, holy 
Queen, Mother of Mercy, our life, 
our sweetness, and our hope.” 

Their story next day took up a 
third of the front page of every 
edition of the Denver Post. The 
Associated Press picked it up and 
sent it all over the U.S. Soon, 


offers of teaching jobs began to 
pour in from colleges. Bill took his 
time and chose carefully. Finally, 
he and Avis decided that Detroit 
might be the place to start their 
mission of personal responsibility, 
love, and family. 

So Bill took a teaching post at 
Mercy college in Detroit. Mother 
Carmelita, the president, told Bill 
that the college bus would meet 
them, and that housing had been 
arranged. 

The bus was waiting when they 
arrived. After the reporters and 
photographers were finished with 
them, the whole family climbed 
aboard. No secrecy about this home- 
coming. 

When the bus pulled up in front 
of their new home, the family 
thought there must be some mis- 
take. The “adequate” house Mother 
Carmelita had mentioned seemed 
a palace. Inside, the lovely big 
house was filled with flowers and 
people, including Father Boniface 
Lucci, the pastor. The table was 
already set with a fine dinner. Up- 
stairs, the beds were made up and 
the covers turned down, as though 
loving family hands had anticipated 
the tiredness of the Walshes. 

“So this,” Avis said, “is the big, 
heartless city of Detroit. Why, this 
is home, Bill, home!” 

They slept like children. 

[ For the last two years, Dr. Walsh 
has been teaching English at New- 
ton College of the Sacred Heart, 
near Boston, Mass.—Ed.| 
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The wasteland of the West holds terror 
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HoUsANps of people, on first 

looking into Death valley, have 
seen it as from a nightmare: there 
is no life, no water visible. The 
Indians called it Tomesha, the 
Ground Afrre. 

In the winter of 1848, Shoshones 
saw their valley invaded by fright- 
ening beings, white men with long 
beards, great horned beasts, creak- 
ing wagons. A lying map had 
brought a wagon train of 49ers 
to the unsuspected brink of Death 
valley. Fear of dying from thirst 
and starvation in this vast, un- 
known desert had already split the 
train into several groups. The young 
men pushed ahead of those with 
families. One young Vermonter, 
named William Lewis Manly, 
stayed behind to help the families. 

Manly and a friend named John 
Rogers encamped the familiés be- 
side a well near the salt flats (where 
in summer they could not have 
lived a day). The two men then 
trudged on over the ranges to 
Owens valley, then south through 
the Mohave desert towards Los 









Angeles. Returning after 26 days, 
they roused the despairing camp, 
where only the families of Asahel 
Bennett and J. B. Arcane still 
waited. They succeeded in bring- 
ing even the exhausted women and 
sick children through to the coast. 

Searching for water, the 49ers 
found the first of the great Death 
valley illusions: a mountain streak- 
ed with silver. One rumor told of 
a piece of bright metal picked up 
and used as a gunsight; a gunsmith 
found it to be virgin silver. 

In 1860, a physician named Dar- 
win French, after talking with 
Manly, led a party into Death val- 
ley to search for the Gunsight lode. 
They started in May, and came out 
a couple of months later seared 
and dried almost to the bone, the 
first white men to experience the 
Ground Afire. They had found an 
inferno, but they had found water 
in it: waterfalls that they named 
Darwin, a warm creek in which 
they wallowed gratefully and called 
Furnace creek, and the well where 
the Bennett and Arcane families 
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camped. They also found aban- 
doned wagons and ox yokes still 
intact; and the footprints of men, 
women, and children still clear on 
the sand. They also passed, but did 
not see, the silver ledges that would 
later start a boom town called Dar- 
win. They did not find the Gun- 
sight. 

Other expeditions tried in 1864, 
and failed. One Jacob Breyfogle 
was found bleeding and crazy, his 
bald head so sunburned it looked 
scalped. He had fabulously rich 
gold ore in his pockets. He had no 
memory of where he had been or 
of what had happened to him. 

The ore got mining men excited. 
Again and again Breyfogle returned 
with prospectors looking for his 
lost mine. He never found it, but 
the mystery continued to haunt 
prospectors. Prospecting itself be- 
came known as breyfogling. And 
the Lost Breyfogle joined the Lost 
Gunsight among the illusions of 
Death valley. 

How many gold seekers actually 
died there will probably never be 
known. A prospector might go up 
a wash where no one had passed 
for ten years, and find a skeleton. 
Or he might see the buzzards and 
ravens circling ahead. If the dead 
man were someone he knew he 
might set up a headboard. 

Such headboards, browning, sil- 
vering, and finally disintegrating in 
the dry air, served as landmarks. 
As an old desert rat once told a 
traveler, “The road is plain for ten 
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miles; then you come to a salt well. 
Six miles farther you'll come to 
Tim Ryan, Aug. 9, 1905, and two 
and a half miles southeast of him 
you'll find plenty of good water.” 
Whisky helped Death valley kill 
many men. They would start forth 
from town groggy or elated, too 
late to cross in the cool hours. Later 
they would be found dead, their 
fingers raw from digging for water, 
with full canteens too hot to drink 
from beside them. 

In 1873 the mining camp of Pana- 
mint City sprang up at the head of 
Surprise canyon. Organized by bad 
men and a lodestone for hundreds 
more, its record for murders and 
robberies excelled even Tombstone’s. 
Wells Fargo refused to transport its 
silver bullion. But Panamint knew 
itself and the ways of the country. 
It cast its silver into balls weighing 
500 pounds each, and sent them out 
nonchalantly, unguarded, in an 
open wagon. 

But Panamint’s silver ran out. 
Next came a cloudburst flood that 
hurled most of the dying settlement 
down Surprise canyon. The flood 
washed out and choked with the 
debris of Panamint City the road 
that had led to it. 

Around 1900, the discovery of 
gold at Tonopah started prospectors 
breyfogling through Death valley 
again. A rash of mining towns 
broke out, each just big enough to 
produce a Main St., and a cemetery. 

Finders were seldom keepers. An 
Indian, Shoshone Johnnie, found a 
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lode from which $5 million was 
eventually taken. He got $2 and a 
pair of overalls for it. Five years 
later, when all the gold was mined, 
Shoshone Johnnie, it was said, still 
had the overalls. 

Few men who tried to wring 
riches out of Death valley died rich. 
Beans, bacon, and a_ wonderful 
view, yes. Riches, no. Even the 
tradesmen and assorted purveyors 
were unable to keep much of what 
rolled across palm or counter in the 
boom days. 

All Death valley’s mining camps 
today are ghost towns. Cloudbursts 
have swept through them, vandals 
have stripped them. Greenwater is 
a few scars, Harrisburg not even 
that, thanks to the desert habit of 
moving shacks, stores, in one case a 
church, and in another, Ryan, a 
whole town, away from a dying 
camp to a booming one. The tele- 
phone poles that once proudly 
marched down to Panamint, across 
Death valley, and up the Grape- 
vines to Rhyolite, can now be found 
among the mesquite and sand 
dunes. Huge borax wagons and 
overland stages stand in the sun at 
Furnace Creek ranch. 

Burros that were lost or turned 
loose have gone wild in the moun- 
tains and multiplied until they con- 
stitute pests of outrageous impu- 
dence, intelligence, and charm. 
They foul the springs so that the 
wild bighorn sheep will not drink, 
and strip the alpine herbage so 
that the sheep starve as well. 
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There are still a few prospectors 
and miners dug into the back coun- 
try, and they are not easy for any 
government to dig out. They will, 
in fact, die before being dug out. 

More and more people came to 
love Death valley. They came in 
increasing numbers. The country 
began improving the roads. In 1933 
a presidential proclamation made 
Death valley a national monument. 

As a national monument, Death 
valley comprises some 3,000 square 
miles, 550 of which are below sea 
level and much of which is a mile 
to two miles high. It is twice as 
large as Delaware, and second only 
to Yellowstone among park areas 
in the U.S. Smooth highways now 
penetrate Death valley, but if you 
go there you must not wander far 
from them alone. 

In Death valley, extremes lie side 
by side, and contradictions jostle 
each other. The salt flats and the 
peaks set the heights and depths 
of its huge theme; they remain in 
your mind long after you leave. 
But between them what happens 
happens suddenly, violently, and 
unpredictably. Every canyon is dif- 
ferent, Golden, Marble, Mosaic, 
Natural Bridge. Every few miles 
the mountain walls change, and the 
valley floor discloses the unexpected. 
The bitter, clear pool of Badwater, 
the lowest poin®in this hemisphere, 
reflects Telescope peak, two miles 
above. 

Death valley in summer is the 
world’s hottest place, except possi- 
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bly the Quattara depression, the 
deepest sink of the Sahara. At sea 
level, in the shade, official ther- 
mometers at Death valley regularly 
record summer temperatures in the 
middle 120’s, and once recorded 
134°. Nobody has yet recorded the 
temperature of the noon sun at 
Badwater in July or August. In 
summer, air from the Ground Afire 
boils up thousands of feet above the 
mountain peaks, engulfing birds 
until they fall exhausted, to die on 
the burning flats. 

Winter is the time to explore 
Death valley. Then the climate is 
pure delight; the air caressing, the 
sun benign. Like all deserts, its one 
curse is wind. After a rain, huge 
boulders weighing up to a quarter 
of a ton move in the wind, leaving 
tracks like snails on the wet clay. 

Death valley looks as arid as the 
moon. Yet it bears as frightening 
testimony to the power of water as 
to that of earthquakes and vol- 
canoes. The vivid earths come from 
the millions of years when the west 
of this continent was submerged, 
and huge tides, thundering across 
the primal crust of the cooling 
planet, eroded it into sand and 
sediment thousands of feet thick. 
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Through other millions of years, 
the land rose and the sea receded. 
Rain beat the folds of the con- 
tracting earth back into sediment. 
Then again the sea came in, this 
time shallow and alive, leaving fila- 
ment by filament, shell by micro- 
scopic shell, the evidence of prime- 
val life. 

Rain, when it comes in summer, 
comes in appalling cloudbursts. A 
wall of water that is less a flood 
than an avalanche tears through the 
narrow canyons. Jt pours through 
their mouths onto the vast alluvial 
fans formed by their predecessors, 
and sinks at last into the desert. 
Some canyons you must not enter 
in July and August, when thunder- 
heads are rising. 

The dryness of Death valley adds 
to its splendor. Noon sets the theme: 
the pallid mud hills, the dark moun- 
tains, the incandescent salt flats. 
Midnight is magnificent. The moun- 
tains seem to sink, the desert to 
rise towards the arching brilliance. 
At dawn and sunset, the pale floor 
reflects the light of the sky; mud 
catches fire, dunes glow. One range 
turns amber, then ruby, amethyst, 
opal. Only the salt flats, in all lights, 
burn blue. 
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, Shakespeare the Prophet 


We four, indeed, confronted were with four 
In Russian habit: here they stay’d an hour, 
And talk’d apace; and in that hour, my lord, 
They did not bless us with one happy word. 


Love’s Labor’s Lost (V, ii, 367-370). 








Go Away and Let Them Play 


| A child’s “fun” is as important as 
1 his education in shaping his life 
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Condensed from Better Homes & Gardens* 


) ICK AND Tep Mason were fine 
_ } boys. They were sturdy. They 
ate well. They slept soundly. They 
grew normally. They did the cus- 
tomary amount of rough-housing, 
survived the usual assortment of 
diseases, did their schoolwork. They 
were wholesomely dirty and dis- 
gustingly healthy. In short, there 
was nothing wrong with the Mason 
boys. 

But, though she had no reason 
to, their mother began to worry 
about them. She wondered if the 
things they did were “normal.” Her 
anxiety was pretty hard on Dick 
and Tom. It finally made them shy, 
nervous, and confused, almost as 
confused as their mother. And it 
didn’t do Mr. Mason any good, 
either. 

What Mrs. Mason forgot was 
that a child is entitled to privacy 
and has a right to learn for him- 
self. He will thrive on well-directed 
inattention; he will wither, grow 
irritable and defiant, when made 
the victim of dictatorship. 

Of course, it’s true that, left to 
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themselves, children might choose 
a diet of ice cream and cake. We, 
in our wisdom, see that they eat 
cereal and vegetables, too. Nor do 
we leave it to them to decide 
whether or not they will go to 
school or church. We make it our 
business to see that they do. But 
play is something else. It isn’t quite 
the same as arithmetic or carrots. 
It’s a thing that needs freedom to 
be genuine. 

A growing youngster has many 
lessons to learn. Some of them he 
can learn only by independent ac- 
tion, independent thinking, and 
independent investigation of the 
world around him. 

Childhood is not just a doorway 
through which we pass into man- 
hood or womanhood; it is the most 
beautiful room in the house of life. 
Living it for itself is the best prepa- 
ration for adulthood. 

Parents are often disappointed 
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when their efforts fail to direct 
their children’s play into “educa- 
tional” channels. One mother, who 
had provided her four-year-old with 
big blocks (recommended to suit 
his developing muscles) was upset 
when she found him painstakingly 
building his big brother’s anagrams 
into miniature skyscrapers. 
Children often want exactly what 
we least want them to want. In a 
family of confirmed pacifists, eight- 
year-old Paul spends his whole al- 
lowance on toy pistols. In another 
family, mother, remembering what 
she liked as a child, buys six-year- 
old Joanie expensive furnishings for 
a doll house, and feels hurt when 


Joanie doesn’t show much interest 


in them. 

One might go on forever citing 
examples of this perverse preference 
of children for things unapproved. 
Take the comic and adventure 
books, for example, devoured by 
children well supplied with good 
literature. And the collections of 
perfectly useless trash, preferred to 
collections of stamps and _ nature 
specimens. 

“I wish Marvin would take an 
interest in something besides draw- 
ing all the time,” his mother said 
to me recently. “Every spare min- 
ute he gets, he is down on the floor 
drawing for dear life. Every scrap 
of paper that comes into the house 
is his, and he covers it with ships 
and murderous-looking pirates be- 
fore he goes to bed. Isn’t it awful?” 

Frankly, she ought not to think 
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it was awful at all. It was fine. 
Marvin played baseball with his 
school team, and came home with 
his trousers in shreds, but his team 
had won. He stood toward the 
middle of his classes, and his be- 
havior was good. He was showing 
a taste that might lead to some- 
thing worth while, just what, no- 
body can tell. 

A drawing child may become a 
musician; a musical child, a mathe- 
matician. Our job as parents is to 
clear the road for whatever is com- 
ing and encourage each stage of 
growth. 

A 5th-grade boy on our street 
spends his spare time building huts. 
If nothing else is handy, cardboard 
and newspapers will do, but he pre- 
fers old bricks and lumber. His 
folks want him to be a doctor, but 
he insists upon playing builder. 
There’s nothing in his present love 
for building to assure us that he 
will still want to be a builder when 
he gets around to choosing his life- 
work. Nor anything to assure us 
that he won’t, either. The one thing 
that we can count upon is the dam- 
age his folks could do by checking 
the interest he has just now in 
building. 

“I have not been as successful as 
I might have been,” an artist we 
know once said, “because my folks 
were afraid I would starve if I tried 
to be an artist. What if I did? The 
hunger of the gnawing self is far 
sharper than that of the stomach. 
But my parents wouldn’t hear of 
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my becoming an artist, and when- 
ever I turned to my brushes, they 
would say, ‘What? All the work 
in the world waiting, and you play- 
ing with brushes and colors like a 
child?’ To this day when I pick 
up a brush, I hear their disapprov- 
ing voices.” 

Thwarting a child in his play is 
thwarting him in deep-rooted in- 
stincts toward the satisfaction of 
some hunger that ought not to be 
stifled. 

“There’s Roger,” we heard a 
mother say. “All he likes to do in 
his spare time is to count and sort 
picture cards. Should I allow him 
to do that? Surely, such nonsense 
can’t help him in later life.” 

Yes, it can help him. Collecting 
and classifying is a stage of growth. 
It may not last long before chang- 
ing into some other form, but don’t 
interfere with it while it lasts. The 
collecting and classifying urge 
changes many times; sometimes it 
persists through life. 

Of course, many self-chosen ac- 
tivities do not develop into careers. 
Sometimes the bent reaches its cli- 
max early and remains a hobby. 
People with hobbies are happy peo- 
ple, and if a youthful interest leads 
to nothing else, it is still worth 
while. 

The way a youngster plays is 
often a key to the kind of man 
or woman the child is going to be. 
The child who loses himself in play 
finds his real self, and we who look 
on can learn much that will help 
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us help him. We even get a chance 
to drop a hint now and then as 
to the rules of the game and the 
joy of playing it fairly. A subtle 
hint at the right moment is worth 
hours of preaching and scolding. 

A friend told us not long ago, 
“Elaine has troubled me lately. You 
know, she feels important because 
she sells eggs from her chickens. 
Lately, though, she has been driv- 
ing sharp bargains with her cus- 
tomers. She doesn’t go beyond the 
limits of honesty, but she comes 
close to the edge of selfishness. I 
talked to her about it, and she said 
she would do what I suggested.” 

Learning to keep well inside our 
rights in the game is far better 
preparation for life than always 
pushing them to the limit. 

Help your children to play with- 
out interfering. Give them the toys 
and tools they seem to need, and 
stand out of the way. Open the 
doors of your home to the neigh- 
boring children, for from them 
comes the inspiration of companion- 
ship that fertilizes the growth of 
your own. Sharing is gaining, and 
sharing with the right companions 
is double gaining. 

Don’t worry if your child loves 
to play with what you may call 
trifles. As he plays, so he will work 
in matter, manner, and spirit. Soon 
the play spirit that was in the be- 
ginning sufficient unto itself changes 
to concentration of purpose. When 
that happens, your child will be 
a master of living. 





A soldier son writes a letter from 
Freedom Village to his soldier father 


How Many U.S. POWs 
Turned Traitor? 


By Lr. Goucn C. RemnHArDT 
Condensed from the U. S. Army Combat Forces Journal* 


HEN the truce came, I joined off the trucks begging permission 
Operation Big Switch at Free- to send a last message to their fami- 
dom Village. My job is to supervise _ lies before we shoot them for hav- 
an identification section in the proc- ing been taken prisoner. When we 
essing of our returning prisoners convince them that they are free, 
of war. We have cards prepared and returning heroes, these appar- 
and personal data sheets on all ently impassive Orientals break 
known pows, even fingerprint cards down completely and weep. 
in case there’s any doubt Most of those being re- 
about identities. patriated look pretty good, 
It’s a very satisfying especially when we com- 
job, watching men come pare them to pictures of 
alive as they realize they men coming back from 
are free again. A few al- Japanese pow camps in 
most break down. Others 1945. The evidence seems 
refuse at first to believe to point to harsher treat- 
that they are free. They ment by the North Ko- 
have had so many disap- reans and in the early 
pointments, they think days of the Chinese par- 
there must be a catch ticipation. Some men 
somewhere. show evidence of beatings 
Unusual reactions are and also poorly treated 
not as marked among the wounds. But for the last 
Americans as among the six months or so things 
poor roks. Whole ship- were better. Except for 
ments of these lads get old scars of past mistreat- 
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ment among the men who survived, 
and the certain knowledge that 
only God knows how many did 
not, there isn’t too much to com- 
plain about now. 

It’s on the mental side that the 
Reds have shown their unbeliev- 
ably clever cruelty. They played 
their hands so well that accounts 
of communist brutality are almost 
crowded out of the news by charges, 
among our own people, running 
from collaboration to treachery. I 
can imagine the headlines in the 
papers back home: “Treason, in- 
formers, collaborators,” and_ that 
sort of sensational stuff. Makes 
priceless publicity for the Reds’ 
smartest, and dirtiest, propaganda 
since the Korean mess started. 

Let me show you how it looks 
over here. Suppose I had been a 
prisoner. The Chinese said I had 
joined up with them. Would you 
believe it? Of course not. They 
had that figured. But suppose my 
buddies accused me of betraying 
them and going Red. What would 
you think then? 

Let’s make it worse. Suppose I 
didn’t come back at all. The re- 
turnees report I'd stayed behind 
from choice. No doubt of my guilt 
in their minds. How would that 
hit you? 

From what I’ve seen in my little 
corner of Big Switch there may be 
quite a few families in the U.S. 
facing exactly that brand of hell, 
the vast majority of them victims 
of a damnable frame-up. More seri- 


s American soldiers have 
returned from Korean _ prison 
camps, the people of America 
and other free countries have 
been stunned to hear a few of 
them accused by comrades of 
betraying their country. The 
truth is that except for a small 
percentage who acted from pure- 
ly opportunistic motives, these 
so-called “progressives” are to be 
pitied as sick men, not con- 
demned as traitors. For the Chi- 
nese communists operated the 
prisoner-of-war camps as huge 
brainwashing centers. They ap- 
plied the sinister totalitarian tech- 
nique based on advanced meth- 
ods of psychiatry, evangelism, 
and indoctrination combined with 
physical violence, both subtle and 
cruel. No human brain can resist 
such a mind-contro] strategy in- 
definitely. 


Edward Hunter in the New Leader 
24 Aug. °53). 


ous to our country, though less per- 
sonally tragic, is our distrust in the 
ability of American soldiers to re- 
sist Red ideology. 

Yet the whole thing is mainly 
lies, clever lies. For example, the 
bulk of the stories we hear first- 
hand (not through the newspapers) 
prove that prisoners from one camp 
are convinced that men in another 
camp were all collaborators. Every 
little group was strictly isolated. 
Negroes were segregated from their 
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white comrades. All received a 
steady diet of “party line” and false 
“news of the world.” 

Those men believe what they tell 
us about “squealers.” Why not? The 
Reds beat them up and gave them 
a rough time. Then the sly insinua- 
tion: “Remember Joe Blow? He 
told us all about your food steal- 
ing, your escape plans. We put him 
in a luxury camp where you could 
be, too, if you’d cooperate.” 

Maybe that won the Reds an oc- 
casional convert, some poor sick 
devil who couldn’t take it any 
longer. If so, it was sheer bonus. 
The real payoff they worked for 
(and our newspapers are the inno- 
cent paymasters) was spreading 
hatred and distrust among our own 
people. 

Who really knows, except some 
ruthless commissar and his goons, 
what really happened to poor Joe 
Blow? Wasn’t he shot in the back 
and tossed into a ditch, no more 
a traitor than you or I? Even if 
he survived to appear in another 
group of returnees, what proof have 
his buddies that he was a traitor? 
Only the “sacred” word of a com- 
munist official. 

I remember our months together 
in Berlin. The Reds over here are 
the same type we watched operate 
in the Soviet zone. You'll remem- 
ber how they turned kidnapped 
German technicians into “volun- 
teer” workers for the Eastern zone. 
They'd even produce a man, with- 
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out a mark on him, to verify his 
signature on the “contract.” Sure 
they did. The Reds had his wife 
and kids and he knew what that 
meant. Sure, he’d verify his signa- 
ture. 

That was clever work in a dirty 
way. We’ve just had a new lesson 
in their cleverness over here. The 
nazis were amateurs by comparison. 
They bought collaborators. The 
Reds frame theirs. 

During the 2nd World War the 
Japanese were at least as brutal as 
the Reds. Yet the Japanese man- 
aged to win a bare handful of col- 
laborators from many times the 
number of prisoners to work on. 
How, then, could the commies win 
so many? 

The answer is simple. They did 
not win many. They staged a super 
frame-up. 

Maybe when the proper officials 
have a chance to interview the 
Gls who “chose” to stay on the 
Red side of the fence, we'll come 
closer to honest answers. But when 
the alleged “traitor” isn’t alive to 
be questioned we should never con- 
vict him. 

As for those very few who have 
come back to be specifically accused 
by their buddies—well, that is seri- 
ous. But military justice requires a 
thorough investigation by a com- 
petent, unbiased officer before a 
case can come to trial. The army 
hasn’t tried anybody or even put 
in charges, as far as I know. 

* 





Iceboating: More 
Fun Than Flying 





just Took my first ride in a 

scoot. A scoot is a special type 
of iceboat which can carry three or 
four passengers with ease. From 
boyhood, I’ve ridden nearly every 
kind of iceboat ever seen on the 
Hudson river. But I’ve never had 
such a thrill as I got out of that 
scoot. 

With the owner and two other 
passengers aboard, we hurtled across 
the broken ice of New Jersey’s 
Great South bay at speeds up to 80 
miles an hour, better than take-off 
speed for a light airplane. Even 
stretches of open water were no bar 
to our progress. The scoot’s belly- 
ing spread of nylon sail is such a 
perfect airfoil that it simply lifted 
us right over them. One of the old 
jokes of iceboating is that it’s the 
only water sport in which you can’t 
drown. On that day, 1 wasn’t so 
sure! 

As we slipped along, the wind 
hit us with such velocity that every 
word I tried to utter was crammed 
right back into my throat. We 
whipped into sharp turns and stom- 


You can go six times the speed of the wind 


By Joun CooLwatTer 


Condensed from Perpetual Help* 


ach-wrenching maneuvers without 
capsizing or even skidding very 
much. I was glad I had followed 
my usual practice of tying a piece 
of rope around my waist to keep 
the wind from ripping my clothing 
up over my head and, if it didn’t 
strangle me, right off my back. 
Each time we took off over open 
water for distances I was later told 
were as great as 70 feet, we took 
a physical beating. Just bracing my- 
self against falling out left me with 
more bruises than if I’d just boxed 
eight rounds with a Barbary ape. 
This black-and-blue accolade is the 
true badge of the iceboater, though. 
Scooting is no sport for the faint- 
hearted. Besides the danger of 
drowning, there was the risk of 
getting our faces sandpapered to 
the bone in a high-speed spill, or 
of having the scoot tip over on top 
of us. Fully loaded, the scoot weighs 
more than 600 pounds and becomes 
something of a juggernaut. It isn’t 
considered quite sporting to wear 
helmets, though many _ iceboaters 
do. We had left ours off that day. 


*389 E. 150th St., New York City 55. February, 1953. Copyright 1953, and reprinted with 
permission, 
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“About the only good they are is 
to prevent skull fracture,” the own- 
er of the scoot told me; “no help 
against a broken neck at all.” 

His casual attitude is typical of 
the 25,000 iceboating fans of the 
U.S. who rush off each winter to 
wherever there is at least ten inches 
of frozen water. The season runs 
from late November through early 
March, and the ideal day for ice- 
boating is one in mid-January, with 
the temperature well below freez- 
ing. The ice is at its best between 
9 am. and 2 p.m. 

A scoot has four stainless steel 
or cast-iron runners. You can build 
one for about $500. If that cost is 
too steep, you can always start out 
with a one-man skiff consisting 
mostly of a board to lie on and 
some outriggers for balance. With 
it, you can get all the thrill of a 
high-speed run over the ice, and if 
you build it yourself you can have 
it for around $40. The better-heeled 
owners of cockpit models that start 
around $400 often refer to the sport 
as ice yachting. Either way, it’s fast. 

Iceboating has been popular for 
a long time. The Dutch had ice- 
boats on their canals long before 
Rembrandt’s time. When they came 
to the New World, they brought 
some. iceboats along to try out on 
the Hudson river. Waxed wooden 
runners, following roughly the prin- 
ciple of skis, soon replaced the 
wobbly skates of the early Dutch 
models. Today’s V-cut or hollow- 
ground stainless-steel runners far 
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outdo in speed and maneuverability 
the clumsy boxwork of the Dutch. 
Recently, the introduction of alumi- 
num or magnesium runners has 
imparted a wonderful lightness to 
the racing models that win cups 
and make matchwood of collar- 
bones. However, even the magic 
of modern metallurgy is not likely 
ever to outstrip the zenith of Dutch 
iceboat building, achieved in 1878. 

That year, one of the Dutch en- 
thusiasts appeared on the Hudson 
with a huge iceboat, the Icyele. It 
carried 1,050 square feet of canvas. 
Locomotive engineers who had en- 
joyed racing the iceboats along the 
tracks to Albany screamed no con- 
test when this magnificent ice yacht 
appeared. The Icycle held absolute 
sway on the Hudson until the turn 
of the century. Then she marked 
the end of an era by barreling out 
of control into the old Nyack ferry. 
Fortunately, her crew was able to 
jump before she hit. 

There are still a few ships in 
existence which carry as much as 
750 feet of sail, but the racing asso- 
ciations have standardized four 
classes for competition: A, 350 
square feet; B, 250; C, 175; and 
E, 75. Only class-A boats may carry 
a passenger during a race. 

“Hiking and flickering,” says an 
old ice-racing enthusiast, “are the 
only blood of adventure left to the 
sport.” They can be bloody indeed. 
In hiking, you maneuver at high 
speed to make the windward run- 
ner rise in the air. The whole boat 
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then glides along in delicate bal- 
ance on the keen edge of the oppo- 
site runner. Hike too far and over 
you go. Flickering is a sudden let- 
up of pressure on the steering run- 
ner, making it skid and thus flip 
the speeding boat into a dizzy spin, 
or a crackup. 

Although some _ iceboats are 
steered by ropes rigged to control 
the sail, most of the bigger ones 
are steered by a runner, either fore 
or aft. There is much debate among 
iceboat fans about the relative mer- 
its of fore and aft steering. 
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Big ice yachts have been clocked 
at 140 miles per hour, but watchers 
on shore are usually skeptical of 
claims of more than 60 miles an 
hour. All I know is that iceboats 
can go from two to six times wind 
velocity. A 50-mile wind is consid- 
ered by even the hardiest iceboater 
to be too extreme to risk a sail. 
The only answer that we who 
have taken our lumps in iceboating 
can give to the scoffers who stick to 
the shore is, “Well, it seems like 
140 miles an hour, bub. If you don’t 
believe it, try it yourself.” 


How Your Church Can Raise Money 


Sr. Mary Macpacene cHurcu, of Willowick, Ohio, successfully combined 
an auto show with the yearly bazaar. The project was launched to help 


.add more classrooms to an already bulging three-year-old parish school. 

The congregation consists largely of young families. Father Harold A. 
Laubacher, the pastor, felt that a second building drive would create too 
much hardship. He turned to his assistant, Father Paul V. Summers, who 
called auto dealers in near-by towns. 

Acres were fenced off adjacent to the church, and the shiny °53 models 
rolled in, followed by antiques, classics, custom cars, hot rods, and sports 
cars. 

Trophies were given for top cars in each class. In addition, three teen- 
agers, supervised by Father Summers, built a Ford V-8 hot rod, which was 
used as a prize. 

Father Summers also arranged for 2,500 fish fries and roast-beef dinners; 
imported rides for the kiddies, stocked merchandise for the usual bazaar 
attractions; and employed Rick Roy, trapeze artist, as the free attraction 
for the visitors. 

Use of handbills, and the cooperation of the local papers and Cleveland 
disc jockeys, aroused interest far beyond the parish limits. More than 20,000 
persons attended, the building fund was given a big boost, and the car 


dealers plan a larger show next year. 
Blanche E. Shade in Hot Rod Magazine (Oct. °53) quoted by Robert L. Kunz. 


Has your parish employed a novel and interesting plan for raising money? If so, 
write THe Catuo.ic Dicest. For each letter used, we will pay $10 on publication. 
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WAs BORN a Protestant, but was 

practicing no religion; my hus- 
band was a_fallen-away Catholic. 
None of our three children was bap- 
tized. 

Rowdyism was rife in the school 
that my two older children attended. 
My little girl came home crying be- 
cause a boy had ripped up her school 
bag; then, another slashed her arm. 

| rushed out the door, headed for 
the school. On the way I had to pass 
the St. Stanislaus Catholic school. | 
had always been taught at home that 
“Catholicism ruins people’s lives,” 
but I had often marked the excellent 
conduct of the parochial-school chil- 
dren. On impulse, I turned into St. 
Stanislaus’, saw the mother superior, 
and registered my children there. 

Results of the new training were 
almost immediately apparent. Then 
one day my boy and girl begged me 
to have them baptized, so they could 
make their First Communion with 
the rest of the kids. At my son’s words, 
“I want to be an altar boy ... ,” 
I broke into tears. I’d have to take 
them out of this wonderful school. 
That night I stood in the playroom 
doorway: my son, in a large bath 
towel, was “serving Mass”; my daugh- 

[For statements of true incidents by 
Church $25 will be paid on publication 
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ter had her dolls all dressed up for 
“First Communion.” Again, tears: 
this kind of thing could never “ruin 
lives.” 

So all three children were baptized. 
I learned the catechism with them. 
Soon I asked for Baptism, and my 
husband and I were married in the 
Church. Our lives haven't been 
ruined; there isn’t a happier family 
on earth. Jean Benise. 


py eriosity led me to St. Joseph’s 
\. shrine in Montreal, for in my 
heart I scorned anything Catholic. 

But I went up to the shrine; I saw 
the canes and crutches left by people 
who had been cured. 

Benediction was in progress. I 
didn't know what was going on, for 
I had never been in a Catholic church. 

When the monstrance was held 
high I saw the Host. From that 
moment on, I knew that I had to 
see It again and again. 

When I returned to the U.S., I 
read thousands of pages in Catholic 
books. I knew that I was a Catholic 
at heart. I sought out a priest, was 
instructed, and was received into the 


Church. _H. P. Brown as told to 
Sister Mary Luke, O.S.F. 


which persons were brought into the 
Manuscripts cannot be returned.—Ed.]| 
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People Who Collect Rocks 


How to be happy making little ones 
out of big ones 


By JoserpuH SrockeER 


Condensed from Lifetime Living* 


MoTORIST Was barreling 
A along a quiet desert high- 
way near Hoover dam, 
where Nevada and Arizona meet. 
As he topped a slight rise, he saw 
a startling sight. Headed toward 
him was a caravan of automobiles, 
hundreds of them, strung out as 
far as he could see. 
Flagging down one of the cars, 
he yelled, “What goes on here?” 
Back came a voice 
that rang with pride 
and satisfaction :“Rock- 
hounds, brother, rock- 
hounds!” 
If the inquiring mo- 
torist was himself a 
rock collector, he un- 
derstood why — 1,000 
people and 320 cars 
had turned out that 
October day in 1950 to 
hunt for agate. It was 
a mass field trip or- 
ganized by a Las Ve- 
gas, Nev., rockhound 
club. And it was an- 
other indication that 


the hobby of rock collecting has 
come to be a mighty big thing in 
America. 

Exactly how big, no one knows 
for certain. Among the more ardent 
rockhounds, you can hear estimates 
of their numbers ranging up to 5 
million. They say it’s the third 
largest hobby in the nation (topped 
only by photography and stamp 
collecting) and growing faster than 

anything except the 
national debt. 

What makes a rock. 
hound? The urge to 
hunt rocks seems to 
spring from man’s love 
of beauty, color, and 
the out-of-doors. Then, 
too, people these days 
have more money than 
usual and more leisure. 
Thus, they’re also trav- 
eling more than usual, 
and they like to do 
something while they 
travel besides look at 
the scenery. : 

A bit of the treasure 


*September, 1953. Copyright 1953 by Lifetime Living, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York City 16, 


and reprinted with permission. 
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hunter lingers on in nearly all 
of us. Rocks are a sort of poor 
man’s treasure. They can be found 
in a skyscraper excavation three 
blocks away, a new highway cut 
just out of town, a mine dump in 
the next county, or the whole 
boundless reach of the West. 

Wherever you find rocks, you'll 
find rockhounds. They are banded 
in more than 300 rockhound clubs 
in the U.S. They group themselves 
into five regional federations which, 
in turn, are combined into one 
grand catchall of rockhounds, the 
American Federation of Mineralog- 
ical Societies. The federations put 
on periodic conventions, just like 
Rotary and the American Legion. 
There the rockhounds gather from 
all over to talk shop and show off 
their prized specimens of amethyst, 
dolomite, jasper and whatnot. The 
California Federation of Minera- 
logical Societies at Long Beach not 
long ago drew 36,000 people to its 
three-day rock exhibit. 

The rockhounds count some 
readily recognizable names among 
their ranks. One was the late James 
L. Kraft of Chicago, who was chair- 
man of the board of the Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corp. His enthusi- 
asm for rocks was well known 
among his fellow rockhounds. Once 
when a San Francisco hobbyist 
found a rock that resembled Gor- 
gonzola cheese, he sent it to Kraft. 
The cheese tycoon was elated. 

Another collector is a famous 
lady who dropped in one day at 
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a rock shop in Scottsdale, Ariz. 
She bought a few specimens, and 
as she was leaving, the dealer asked 
if she wished to be put on his 
mailing list. 

“Yes,” she said. “My name is 
Doris Duke.” 

A half-dozen rockhound maga- 
zines keep the nation’s collectors 
tied together. They also keep them 
supplied with detailed information 
about what kind of rock to look 
for, where to look for it, and what 
to do with it after they’ve found it. 
But suppose a rockhound still can’t 
find the particular specimen he 
needs for his collection? He can 
buy his rock across the counter or 
by mail. Some 600 rock dealers are 
in business all the way from Wall 
St. in New York to Pismo Beach, 
Calif. e 

This unusual enterprise hasn’t yet 
placed any of its followers in the 
upper brackets of Dun & Brad- 
street. But they are, generally speak- 
ing, a contented lot. Some of them 
have managed to do what most 
people only dream of doing. They 
have converted their hobby into a 
livelihood. 

In some cases this happened 
quite by accident, as it did with a 
man known among rockhounds as 
Matt. His real name is E. P. Matte- 
son, and he runs a rock shop out 
in the middle of the Arizona des- 
ert. 

Matt is 61, a friendly, garrulous 
man with a perpetual desert squint. 
In his early years he was an oil- 
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well driller. Then he repaired type- 
writers for a living. When the de- 
pression hit, he opened a curio 
shop. Along with his varied mer- 
chandise, he dispiayed some speci- 
mens of rock he had collected sim- 
ply because he thought they were 
pretty. If a customer took a fancy 
to some particular rock, Matt gave 
it to him. 

One day, a man came into the 
shop, eyed Matt’s rock collection 
with relish, and asked, “What do 
you get for these things?” 

Matt shrugged. “Help yourself.” 

“Some of them are valuable,” 
the man said. “Here’s one, for in- 
stance. I'll give you $25 for it.” 

When he left, the man had an 
armload of rocks and Matt had $75 
gross, which was also net, since the 
rocks hadn’t cost him anything. 
He decided this was a good busi- 
ness, and he’s been in it ever since. 

At the back of his shop Matt has 
rigged up a complete set of equip- 
ment for cutting, shaping, and pol- 
ishing stones. “Winter dudes,” as 
he calls them, come in from the 
near-by desert resorts to take lapi- 
dary (stone-cutting) instruction 
from him at $10 a lesson. 

Twenty years ago the U.S. had 
only a few manufacturers of lapi- 
dary machinery, and they sold their 
output to professional gem cutters. 
Today Los Angeles alone has ten 
times as many gem cutters as Am- 
sterdam, the world’s gem-cutting 
capital. Most of them are amateurs, 
and many are as skillful as Amster- 
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dam’s  slickest professionals. In 
Southern California alone, 30,000 
hobbyists own some kind of lapi- 
dary equipment. All over the coun- 
try, in garages, basements and 
back-room shops, the amateur lap- 
idaries putter happily. And out of 
their handiwork comes the won- 
drous transformation of dull and 
shapeless rock into lovely, polished 
stones laced with color. 

Scores of firms are now produc- 
ing lapidary equipment to meet the 
demand of the amateur “pebble 
polishers.” You can set yourself up 
in the hobby for as little as $25, or 
you can spend as much as you 
would for a 60-foot cabin cruiser 
with radar. You can get a compact 
lapidary layout no larger than a 
sewing machine. Or you can buy 
equipment elaborate enough to cut 
the finest diamond. In Santa Ana, 
Calif. a wealthy orange grower 
makes a standing offer to rock- 
hounds anywhere. You send him 
your rock and he'll cut it for you 
without charge, reserving only the 
right to keep out a slab for his own 
collection. 

The art of the amateur lapidary 
offers a little bit of everything: the 
opportunity to work with the 
hands; to fashion something of 
pure beauty out of a drab clod; to 
satisfy the creative impulse. Veter- 
ans’ hospitals have fitted out lapi- 
dary shops to help wounded ex- 
Gls strengthen wasted muscles. At 
various military bases around the 
country, GI rockhounds are spend- 
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ing their off hours carving pretty 
baub'es out of rock for mother and 
the girls they left behind them. 

An Oregon farmer named Ras- 
mus Petersen built a rock garden. 
When it was finished, he still had a 
lot of rocks left over. He fashioned 
twisting paths lined with brilliantly 
colored rocks and bridges built of 
minerals of every hue. He con- 
structed miniature stone castles, 
whole villages made of rock, and 
even a replica in rock of the Statue 
of Liberty. He built a rock muse- 
um, which he equipped with ultra- 
violet and infrared lights to shine 
on fluorescent rocks and set them 
aglow with many soft, rich colors. 

State mineralogical departments 
and geological surveys go out of 
their way to help rockhounds. 
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They know there’s always the 
chance that a rockhound will turn 
up some time with a mineral dis- 
covery of industrial importance. 
And Uncle Sam gives $10,000 bo- 
nus to anybody who finds uranium 
in adequate quantity for a certain 
kind of bomb he’s working on. 

With or without the lure of a 
$10,000 bonus, however, the rock- 
hound will go right on looking for 
his pretty rocks. He may not be 
able te infect you with rock fever 
but when he pulls out his “brag- 
ging rock,” don’t betray his trust 
in you. 

Peer gravely at his rock, and 
then speak the magic words that 
every rockhound waits to hear. 
“Well, look at that! Now that real- 
ly is a rock!” 


They Won’t See the Crib This Christmas 


Most of them 
will never see a Christmas 
crib again. Yet the blind 
can enjoy the traditions 
and the spirit of Christmas 
through the pages of our 


Braille edition of THE 
CatuHo ic DicEst. 
Most of our 


Braille copies dre distrib- 
uted free to the blind at 
our expense. However, we 
have a waiting list of other blind per- 
sons who would like to receive our 
Braille edition, too. They cannot af- 
ford to pay the $10 annual subscrip- 
tion price, and we are unable to dis- 
tribute unlimited free copies. 





This is where 
you come in. Since you en- 
joy THe CatHoxic Dicesst, 
you may want to share that 
enjoyment with a sightless 
person by contributing $10 
to meet the cost of his 
Braille subscription. If you 
know such a person, send 
us his name and address. 
If not, we'll be happy to 
give the subscription in 
your name to someone on our waiting 
list. 

Send your subscription 
contribution to: 

Braille Edition, The Catholic Digest 
41 East 8th Street, St. Paul 2, Minn. 








Chuistmas 
in Korea 





This mother and child symbolize Korea’s character amid suffering; character that endured 
the fury of war for three painful years. For two years this mother searched the land for 
her lost child and found him at last, crippled with a tubercular spine. 
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Bisanaal 


Misery along the roadside! In the stream of humanity rushing away from the broadside 
of war, great numbers were lost forever in the shuffle. But this family clinging together 
arrivea at the Catholic Welfare station, in Pusan, where tnev received blankets and a 
jacket against the cold. Now they prepare a roadsidez meal. 


So 





Price: 


Gleaning fingers gather up the rice kernels, all that is left after bombs and shells have 
done their harvesting. Business as usual! A portable restaurant where snacks 
are fried over a charcoal stove for passersby. y 














More than 50,000 children made homeless orphans by the war wander like forgotten 
souls, begging, stealing or scavenging to keep alive. Orphanages, where nuns receive 
and mother them, are filled to overflowing. 
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Misery is softened by 
mercy. The largest free 
clinic in Korea is at 
Pusan. It is administer- 
ed by three foreign 
Sister doctors, Sister 
nurses, laboratory 
technicians, and an 
X-ray operator. Five 
Korean doctors and a 
Community of Korean 
Sister nurses labor 
with them in treating 
800 patients each 
day. !n two years, 
690,246 cases have 
been treated at the 
free clinic. 


A Korean Sister nurse 
attends one of the vic- 
tims, after fire swept 
through the refugee 
huts. 
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Top: Monsignor George Carroll, Korea director of Catholic Relief, brings joy with pipe 
and tobacco for the old men in line. Father Joseph Connors distributes old clothes. 


Center: Story in faces. The waiting line of nursing mothers, and wrinkled aged, all 
marked with tragedy. 


Bottom: Missioners stayed at their posts, and many paid the price, cruel death. Here 
lie Fathers Francis Reilly, Anthony Collier, and James Maginn. 











Youngsters line up at 
the Refugee Receiving 
station at Seoul for rice 
gruel and milk. There 
are 4,700 lost children 
in Seoul who depend 
on the milk line for life. 


Generous Gls feed this 
flock of orphans who 
find shelter in an old 
temple near army bar- 


racks in Seoul's suburbs. 


Romance buds at a 
Catholic orphan home: 
“TIL hold hands, but 
keep your distance, 
young man.” 


Pictures from 
Missionary Bulletin, 
Catholic Truth Society, 
King's Bldg., 

Hong Kons, 
December, 1953. 
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In Korea, the wandering waif, the carpenter's son, and the foundling children now 
with the nuns pray with us for peace on earth. 








Migration: 


Nature’s Mystery 


Scent and memory explain nothing 
when offspring show parents the way 


By Wess B. Garrison 


Condensed from the Marianist* 


ic! 


MAGINE yourself on an airstrip 

near the tip of Peary Land, 
| deep inside the Arctic Circle. 
You have plenty of fuel, and are 
ready to take off. 

Your destination is tiny Adelaide 
island, locked in the ice of the 
South Pole and 11,000 lonely miles 
away. You were born in Green- 
land; your previous travels have 
been restricted to the island and 
surrounding sea. Now you must 
fly halfway around the world along 
a route you’ve never seen, making 
the flight without maps or instru- 
ments. 

Fantastic? Of course it is—for 
humans. 

An arctic tern only eight weeks 
out of the nest thinks nothing of 
such a trip. Tucking red feet under 
pearl-gray breast feathers and flap- 
ping his wings like his cousin the 
gull, he takes off on the first leg, 
across the Atlantic to Europe. Fly- 
ing day after day over strange ter- 
ritory, he makes his way down the 
coast of Europe and south to Afri- 
ca. Then he turns across the At- 


lantic to South America. Sighting 
land, he veers south again and stops 
only when he reaches his destina- 
tion beyond the Antarctic circle. 

After such a journey, most emi- 
grants would settle in the new 
country for life. Not the tern. By 
nesting time in mid-June, he is 
back in Greenland, having returned 
by a different route. For the rest 
of his life, he will make the 24,000- 
mile circuit each year. 

No other creature challenges the 
distance record established by the 
arctic tern. But many remarkable 
exploits are performed by birds, 
animals, fishes, and insects caught 
in the mysterious forces that pro- 
duce periodic migration to and 
from strange “maternity wards.” 

Ancient observers noticed the 
regular coming and going of birds. 
“The kite in the air hath known 
her time,” mused Jeremias the 
prophet; “the turtle, and the swal- 
low, and the stork have observed 
the time of their coming.” If Jere- 
mias wondered why the swallow 
goes annually from one home to 


*300 College Park Ave., Dayton 9, Ohio. November, 1953. Copyright 1953 and reprinted 
with permission. 
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another and how it finds its way, 
he left no record. But 300 years 
later, Aristotle clearly recognized 
migration to be a major puzzle of 
nature. 

Why do so many of earth’s crea- 
tures seek special breeding places? 
How do they decide where to go? 
And how do they solve complex 
navigational problems? 

Science can give no final answers 
to any of these questions. Practi- 
cally all early data on migration 
was drawn from study of birds. A 
few generations ago, it began to 
look as though definite patterns 
were being found. 

One of the earliest theories was 
connected with the changes-in the 
seasons. People can hardly help 
noticing that many birds arrive in 
spring and depart in autumn. New 
York state is invaded each March 
by flocks of red-winged blackbirds. 
Blackpoll  warblers, absent from 
Tennessee during the winter, ap- 
pear annually about April 25. And 
though bobolinks may be abundant 
in South Carolina during midsum- 
mer, they all fly south by Septem- 
ber. 

Changes in temperature do coin- 
cide roughly with arrival and de- 
parture of many migrants. It is easy 
to conclude that the one causes the 
other. Advocates of this theory have 
pointéd out that the northward 
movement of Canadian geese in 
spring is almost exactly geared to 
the advance of 35° weather. 

Few birds stick so close to a tem- 


December 


perature schedule, however. Some 
of them even seem to regard tem- 
perature as of secondary import- 
ance. Shrikes, which winter in 
French Equatorial Africa, nest in 
Central Asia. They fly 2,500 miles, 
but end up only 1,200 miles north 
of their starting point. If they were 
simply seeking a special climate, 
they could reach it much easier by 
changing their nesting place. 

The weather theory was gradu- 
ally discarded in favor of the notion 
that birds migrate to get more 
food. An acre of good forest will 
support only about a dozen pairs of 
nesting birds. Birds require up to 
5,500 insects a day; to avoid com- 
petition from overpopulation, they 
must disperse. 

Most birds of North America 
nest below the equator. Since the 
North Temperate zone has 50 times 
as much land as the South Tem- 
perate zone, the fowls somehow 
know they will find more seeds 
and insects by flying north for 
spring. According to this theory, 
they return in autumn to the trop- 
ics because the species originated 
there, and instinct requires an an- 
nual trip home. 

But scientific bird study, made 
possible by banding, has thrown 
cold water on the idea that hunger 
causes migration. Species closely 
related differ widely in their move- 
ments. Each year the black duck 
divides his time between Louisiana 
and Labrador; his first cousin, the 
Florida duck, never leaves the Ever- 
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glades. Many swallows live the year 
round in Brazil; yet the barn swal- 
low makes an annual pilgrimage to 
Alaska for the nesting season. Prob- 
lems of food supply are hardly the 
key to such behavior. 

It took intensive study of mi- 
grants without wings to show that 
hunger has no connection with 
migration. Fishermen had _ long 
been puzzled over the life cycle of 
the fresh-water eel. No one ever 
found reproductive organs in one 
of the slippery fish, nor did close 
examination yield as much as a 
single egg. How and where the 
young were produced, naturalists 
could not guess. Not until 1922 did 
a Danish scientist discover that the 
eel makes a fantastic journey to 
propagate its kind. 

The European eel is of consider- 
able commercial importance. To 
guard the national supply, Danish 
officials in 1903 set up a commission 
headed by Dr. Johannes Schmidt, 
to study it. 

Schmidt started by observing 
adult eels. He knew that each fall, 
many adults change color from 
muddy green to shiny black, and 
then start for the sea. Swimming 
only about half a mile an hour, 
they make their leisurely way from 
Europe into the Atlantic. Then they 
plunge straight down and disap- 
pear. 

Patiently pulling nets along the 
coast, Schmidt found no eels. But 
he did catch hordes of little trans- 
parent creatures shaped somewhat 
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like eels. Eventually he found that 
they entered fresh water, went 
through a cycle of changes, and 
became adult eels. He also discov- 
ered that as he sailed west, he 
caught smaller and smaller “eels-to- 
be.” He found the most minute 
forms, barely 40 inch long, swarm- 
ing in the Sargasso sea, off Ber- 
muda. 

Years of study brought many 
pieces of the puzzle together. Some 
time between the ages of seven and 
15 years, the European eel begins 
to change color. It then leaves its 
fresh-water home for the ocean. 
Once the sea is reached, it ceases 
to eat. Then something in the salt 
water causes its reproductive organs 
to develop. Swimming slowly for 
six months, it arrives off the north- 
east coast of Puerto Rico carrying 
5 to 20 million mature eggs. These 
are released into the water and fer- 
tilized; then the exhausted adult 
dies. 

Tiny larvae hatch in the warm 
water. Feeding on plankton, they 
drift with the gulf stream for 30 
months. By the time they reach 
Europe, in late fall or early winter, 
they are about three inches long. 
Then they swim into fresh water 
and remain there until nature’s sig- 
nal sends them on the return jour- 
ney to their place of birth. 

From this study it began to ap- 
pear that migration is closely linked 
with reproduction, that the strange 
journeys of wild creatures always 
revolve about one or another of 
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mother nature’s specially selected 
breeding grounds. 

Extensive study of the salmon 
added more evidence. Most varie- 
ties of salmon grow up in the ocean 
but return to fresh water to spawn. 
No great interest was taken in this 
cycle until power and_ irrigation 
projects required dams across. sal- 
mon rivers. Ingenious fish ladders 
made it possible for the egg-filled 
travelers to pass even such  struc- 
tures as Bonneville dam. But such 
devices proved futile when the 
Grand Coulee was thrown across 
the Columbia. Unless a radical new 
system could be devised, the salmon 
industry was doomed. 

Every phase of the salmon’s life 
in fresh water was scrutinized by 
experts of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life service. They came up with a 
startling discovery. From study of 
marked salmon, it appeared that 
each fish has a yearning to spawn 
in the identical river or lake in 
which it spent its early weeks. 

Taking a desperate gamble, con- 
servation men trapped the entire 
1939 salmon run in the Columbia. 
Great quantities of fingerlings were 
reared at a special hatchery. Marked 
with tin clippings on their fins, the 
salmon that would ordinarily have 
spent their youth in the Columbia 
were released into the Wenatchee, 
Methow, and Entiat rivers, all of 
which are unblocked by dams. 
These salmon later swam down to 
sea and spent five years there. Then 
they returned to spawn, not in the 
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Columbia, but in the Entiat, Me- 
thow, and Wenatchee! 

Scientists at the University of 
Washington demonstrated the sal- 
mon’s strange urge in even more 
dramatic fashion. Eggs of silver 
salmon were hatched in a concrete 
pool on the university campus.. 
When the tiny smolts were just 
two weeks old, they were sluiced 
into near-by Lake Union—from 
which they swam to the Pacific. 

Their human foster-parents be- 
came tense as the time came for 
the experimental fish to return 
home to spawn. Incredibly, the fish 
turned from the ocean into the 


right bay. They found the river 
down which they had come five 
years earlier. Climbing fish ladders 


to get into Lake Union, they nosed 
into a narrow channel, climbed an- 
other ladder, and splashed into the 
tiny pool in which they had been 
hatched! 

Since the Alaska fur seal pro- 
duces the world’s finest pelts, its 
habits have also been studied. Great 
herds breed annually on the Pribi- 
lofs, five little islands thrown in 
as a bonus when Alaska was sold 
by Russia. Managed by the federai 
government since 1911, the islands 
have yielded some 1 million skins 
for a 40-year profit more than twice 
the sum involved in the Alaska 
purchase. 

In recent years, the little seals 
have been marked. Leaving the 
island of their birth in October of 
their first vear, the pups accompany 
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their mothers to the California 
coast. Bull seals may be too lazy 
to make the 3,000-mile jaunt, or 
they may prefer colder water. At 
any rate, they turn into the Gulf 
of Alaska for the winter. 

Each May, every scattered mem- 
ber of the race heads back to the 
Pribilofs. Mating and birth are un- 
known anywhere else. Though the 
animals swim in many seas, they 
have never been seen to put flipper 
fon land other than the ancestral 
island. 

Annual migrations of the Afri- 
can springbok are also linked with 
new life. Deserting the flat country 
in which they graze, the animals 
gather in the mountains at calving 
time. Mass movements of whales, 


; cod, herring, and trout are definite 
) phases of the reproductive cycle. 
Land crabs of Jamaica migrate to 
the beach at breeding time. 

Apparently the imperative call to 


“come home” once each year or 
once in a lifetime is an integral 
_part of reproduction. Stull, migra- 
, tion remains shrouded in a fog of 
_ mystery. 

An eel egg, hatched in the warm 
| Sargasso sea, produces a minute 
larva. Ten of them laid end to end 
on a newspaper would stretch only 
halfway across a single column. 
They are so transparent that news- 
{ print can be read through their 
: bodies; their only visible organs are 
microscopic black eyes. Yet, molded 
; into each little organism is the 
know-how needed to cross the sea. 
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Even an adult eel faces a prob- 
lem hardly less challenging. Though 
it may live in almost any river or 
lake of western Europe, it can pro- 
duce its kind only in the waters 
of its birth. It must make the long 
return journey to a spot that is a 
mere pinpoint on the map. Golden 
plovers annually leave Alaska for 
a 2,000-mile flight over water, yet 
seldom fail to reach the tiny land 
mass of Hawaii within two days. 

Many species are not satished to 
return to a broad general area for 
mating; they insist upon finding a 
precise spot. Baltimore orioles that 
winter in South America refuse to 
nest just anywhere in New York. 
Even a particular county does not 
satisfy them; they build year after 
year in the same tree. Purple mar- 
tins leave their nest in South Caro- 
lina to winter in Argentina, and 
return the next spring to attack 
any squatter who has staked claim 
to their particular gourd. 

A flock of swallows, positively 
identified by numbered _ bands, 
spend their winters in South Afri- 

but each spring nest on the 
same building in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. 

Our new-world swallows which 
winter in South America fly north 
each spring on precise schedule. 
Those which nest in the famous 
San Juan Capistrano mission, Cali- 
fornia, appear each year about 
March 19. Flight problems seldom 
cause their schedule to vary more 
than a few hours. 
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How does a mocking bird locate 
the exact apple tree in which it 
reared its babies last year? How 
does a salmon pass hundreds of 
streams and turn into the precise 
pond in which it was hatched? 
How does a seal give a last playful 
flip off the California coast, then 
head straight for the Pribilof is- 
lands? How does a swallow, year 
after year, fly thousands of miles 
back to a particular chimney? 

Birds were long thought to mem- 
orize landmarks shown them by 
their parents. Even if such feats 
were possible, memory cannot help 
such individualists as the stork and 
hummingbird. Young storks pre- 
cede their parents from Europe to 
South Africa, flying over routes 
they have never explored. Ruby- 
throated hummingbirds migrate 
singly, and those hatched in spring 
fly alone as they take the ancestral 
route in fall. Nor do the tiny navi- 
gators hesitate to follow a course 


that takes them across 500 miles of 
open water. 

It has been suggested that birds 
find their way to nesting spots by 
means of a special, but undiscov- 
ered, “magnetic sense.” Salmon are 
said to identify their native streams 
by sense of smell. 

These are only guesses. Even if 
correct, they explain little. No theo- 
ries account for the way in which 
millions of mutton birds, dispersed 
over the whole northern Pacific, 
arrive on little Phillips island with- 
in a few hours of each other. 

How birds and_ beasts orient 
themselves in time and space re- 
mains an enigma. Even if we un- 
derstood how they do it, we could 
not explain why any creature selects 
one special “maternity ward” to the 
exclusion of all others. With Jere- 
mias, we can only pay tribute to 
the wild navigators without pre- 
tending to understand just how or 
why they make their journeys. 
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The Communist Church 


cA: I listened to the training of these young communist missionaries and 
saw their fire and zeal, I began unconsciously to realize more and more that 
I was witnessing the operation of an organization similar to my own Church. 
This communist “church” certainly has “unity.” There was obviously a one- 
ness of command (“Mao ordered it; it must be done”), and a oneness of 
doctrine (Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and Mao), and a oneness of purpose (world 
communism). It has universality: no village in China is free from its influ- 
ence, no country in the world is immune to its scourge. I saw, too, the 
“apostolicity” of the communist religion. Every true communist must be an 
apostle. They are willing to leave home and family—yes, to hate father and 


mother—for this cause. 
From Calvary in China by Robert W. Greene, M.M. (Putnam, $2). 








Airplanes Under 
the Sea 


V-] day revealed that the Japanese had 


\turep intelligence in the 2nd 
\. World War was pretty good, 
but it had no inkling of Japan’s 
strangest weapon, the underseas air- 
plane carrier, until after V-J day. 
The carrier was not an ordinary 
submarine, but a monster 400 feet 
long, with a surface displacement 
of 5,700 tons. Astride her deck was 


a long tubelike hangar into which 
four small seaplanes could be tucked. 


A deck catapult launched the 
planes; a folding crane recovered 
‘them. Below, the sub had four die- 
sel engines, and fuel tanks that 
_gave her a cruising range of 25,000 
to 30,000 miles. 

_ The Japanese suffered heavy loss- 
_es in surtace ships at the Battle of 
. Midway and in other engagements. 
, Submarines seemed to be the only 
solution for their problem. They 
-could surface near islands at night, 
unload, and be off before dawn. Or 
_ they could evacuate garrisons. 

_ So they started to build big sub- 
_marines. Who thought of going a 
' step further and converting some of 


submarine aircraft carriers 


By E. Joun Lone 


Condensed from Ships and the Sea* 


them into underseas carriers is not 
known. The basic idea, of course, 
is not new. The U.S., Britain, and 
France had experimented long be- 
fore the war with submarines that 
could carry a patrol plane or two, 
but finally gave them up as imprac- 
ticable. 

In the Japanese sea lords’ dream 
of conquest, the 1-400 class subma- 
rine, with its brood of seaplanes, 
was destined for grand roles. 

One role was secret reconnais- 
sance. If the Japanese could pop up 
out of the Pacific off the U.S. West 
Coast and launch their planes, they 
could see and photograph activity 
of areas hidden from the sea, such 
as San Francisco bay and Puget 
Sound, Harassing Allied merchant 
shipping far beyond. the range of 
ordinary Japanese subs was another 
job. 

But the supreme mission was 
known to only a select few in im- 
perial headquarters in Tokyo. That 
mission was to launch a surprise 
attack on the locks of the Panama 


*1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. October, 1953. Copyright 1953 by the Kalmbach Publishing 
Co., and reprinted with permission. 
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canal. The canal was well guarded, 
particularly on the Pacific side. 

If a sub could thread its way into 
the Gulf of Panama, and surface 
inside the radar ranges, why couldn’t 
it launch three or four small planes 
that, flying in formation, might 
easily be mistaken for a unit of the 
Canal Zone patrol? Small planes 
could sneak in and drop bombs 
where large ones would be spotted 
at once. 

Japanese logistical experts finally 
decided that the I-400 class would 
have to be more than twice as large 
as any submarine that had ever 
been built. On the surface, the subs 
could travel 16 to 19 knots; sub- 
merged, between five and seven. 

The sub would have two torpedo 
rooms, one forward and one aft, 
with six tubes each. A 105-mm 
gun on the afterdeck would dis- 
courage surface pursuit; it could 
outrange guns of the average small 
destroyer. 

Between the double bottoms hung 
huge fuel tanks with a capacity of 
500,000 gallons of oil, enough to fill 
50 standard railway tank cars. The 
1-400’s could go almost around the 
earth without refueling. 

But the most incredible feature 
of these floating behemoths was the 
plane hangar amidships. It was a 
great steel cylinder, 12 feet in diam- 
eter and 102 feet long. It could 
house three Serian-type float sea- 
planes with wings folded, and along 
the walls was space for enough 
parts to assemble a fourth plane. 
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To keep the hangar free of obstruc- 
tions, the conning tower sat off 
center. 

Crews of the I-400 class did not 
get much practice with the ships as 
carriers. Investigation made since 
the war revealed that fact. When 
a Japanese officer was asked how 
long it took to launch a plane, he 
answered, “Twenty minutes.” But 
a query about the time needed for 
recovery brought the laconic reply, 
“We never got any back.” 

The officer did not know wheth- 
er the planes were lost or whether 
they just flew off and landed some- 
where. He did not consider the 
matter very important because, he 
concluded with a grin, the Serian 
seaplane was to have been replaced 


by a suicide 53-type Baka jet-pro- i 


pelled bomb had the war continued. 


In all, Japan built three 1-400 © 


class submarines, two of which 
were commissioned. The Japanese 
navy also had a couple of smaller 
plane-carrying subs of the I-14 class, 
which housed two planes each. 

As far as military historians can 
discover, only one trip to the Pana- 
ma canal was attempted. It was so 
secret that nothing in the Japanese 
archives can be found to substan- 
tiate it. Sole evidence thus far is 
charts and reports found in one of 
the subs. 

The charts show that the I-400, 
the I-401, and two smaller Japanese 
submarines left Tokyo in the spring 
of 1945 “on a reconnaissance cruise 
of the eastern Pacific.” This pack 
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followed a circuitous course through 
he Japanese-mandated _ islands, 
here the smaller subs could be 
efueled. Then it struck out boldly 

for the lonely stretch of sea north- 
est of Panama. 

On June 7, 1945, the task force 
vas within sight of the coast of 

olombia, opposite the Gulf of 
Panama, and within easy aerial 
striking distance of the canal. 

But the Japanese must have lost 
their nerve. Maybe they were fright- 
ened off by one of our ships or 

lane patrols. As far as we know, 
or their charts show, no planes 
were launched and no attack of 
any other nature was attempted. 

Further study of Japanese ar- 
chives reveals, however, one suc- 
cessful sortie by a Japanese plane- 
carrying submarine. In May, 1942, 
the Japanese high command was 
worried that the U.S. was planning 
a major invasion attempt on the 
main Japanese islands. 

One of the smaller I-14-class sub- 
marines was sent on a_ reconnais- 
sance mission off the coast of Wash- 
ington. It surfaced well out of sight 
of land and launched a light sea- 
plane. The plane flew unmolested 
over Seattle and Puget Sound, re- 
turning to report, much to the re- 
lief of those in Tokyo, that no great 
concentration of ships had been 
found. Oddly enough, there is no 
record in our files of any strange 
plane being sighted that day by 
anyone in the Seattle area. 

The mortal blow to the Japanese 


I-boat’s chance to shine came short- 
ly after the Solomons campaign. 
The Japanese high command dis- 
covered that the submarines could 
feed and supply isolated garrisons. 
Thereafter, the subs were used 
mostly as supply ships. 

Actually the most exciting chap- 
ter in the brief history of the Japa- 
nese “undercarriers” came shortly 
after V-J day. Several of them ap- 
parently tried to escape, possibly 
with the idea of hiding in one of 
the fog-shrouded harbors of the 
northern Kuriles. 

As the victorious Allied fleet ap- 
proached Tokyo bay, carrier patrol 
planes fanned out in all directions. 
Their orders were to report any 
stragglers, or to spot units of the 
enemy fleet that might disobey the 
emperor’s order to surrender. 

Thus it was, on Aug. 27, 1945, 
that one of Japan’s most closely 
guarded secrets was revealed. At 
first glance, the pilot of the U.S. 
navy patrol plane could scarcely be- 
lieve his eyes. The great dark object, 
half awash, looked like a floating 
wreck. Yet it was moving, slowly 
but steadily, northward. It seemed 
too big to be a sub—but it was one, 
on the lam! 

The patrol plane’s message was 
received by the USS Proteus, a 
submarine tender accompanying a 
support force en route to Tokyo 
bay. Proteus’ skipper, Capt. L. S. 
Parks, anticipated a need for board- 
ing parties and prize crews. It 
would be ticklish work. 
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When official word was flashed 
from Admiral Halsey to the Pro- 
teus to “bring ’em in,” there was 
considerable rivalry among the 
chosen groups as to which would 
have the honor of taking the first 
Japanese sub prize into port. The 
argument was settled by dealing 12 
poker hands. “Showdown” was 
won by Comdr. Hiram Cassedy, 
veteran of patrols in the subma- 
rines Sailfish, Sea Raven, and Ti- 
grone. 

Let’s pick up some of Cassedy’s 
report. “In the destroyer escort 
Weaver we steamed along at high 
speed all afternoon and through the 
night toward the area off northern 
Honshu, where the carrier plane 
had made first contact. 

“In the early morning light I 
thought I could make out a sub- 
marine ahead, but it was so huge 
and it had such a strange silhou- 
ette, I could scarcely believe my 
eyes. She was bigger than any sub- 
marine I had ever seen or even 
heard about.” 

When the Weaver came along- 
side the submarine, she found that 
another American ship had beaten 
her. The destroyer Blue had also 
picked up the patrol plane message. 
Being in the neighborhood, Blue 
had dropped over to take charge 
until the official prize crew arrived. 

“We realized at once that our 
bag was something pretty special,” 
Cassedy’s report continues. “So we 
hurried over with the official board- 
ing party, including an_ expert 
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translator. He soon learned that she | 
was the 1-400, underseas plane car- 
rier, and, with her sister ship, the 
biggest sub in the world.” 

Officers and crew of the 1-400 
were polite, if not cordial. The 
Japanese captain himself changed 
the colors. “The tears in his eyes 
as he hauled down the Rising Sun 
emblem and hoisted the U.S. flag 
could be well understood,” Cassedy 
commented. 

Cassedy’s attempts to draw the 
captain out about his ship and its 
strange design and features were 
at first unavailing. Finally the Japa- 
nese noticed a dolphin pin on the 
American’s shirt. Realizing that 
Cassedy was a fellow submariner, 
he was glad to demonstrate the 
1-400’s gadgets. 

Cassedy brought the 1-400 tri- 
umphantly alongside the Proteus at 
9:15 am., Aug. 29. 

But from out at sea came disturb- 
ing reports about the 1-400’s sister 
ship, the I-401, still at large. Aboard 
the 1-401, flagship of the plane- 
carrying sub squadron, was a Japa- 
nese commodore who _ intensely 
hated all Americans. Officers on the 
1-400 told Captain Parks that the 
1-401 would probably not give up 
without a fight. 

Finally she was found, by an- 
other submarine. The alert USS 
Segundo came upon the I-401 just 
as night was falling. The Japanese 
ship was three times the size of 
the American, but the I-401 was 
told to halt. She did. Finally the 
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apanese commander agreed to re- 
ceive a boarding party of five Amer- 
icans. If more were sent, the Japa- 
nese threatened, he would scuttle 
his ship. 

Lt. Comdr. John E. Balson, ac- 
companied by four men, rowed 
over to the ominous black hulk. 
Balson wore no insignia. The party 
was received on deck, where there 
was a brief conversation, but was 
not invited below. In fact, Balson 
and his men didn’t care to go be- 
low. From the sound of the noises 
coming up the hatch, trouble was 
brewing down there. The Japanese 
were using their radio furiously. 

Meanwhile, Japanese naval head- 
quarters in Tokyo sent an urgent 
message to Admiral Halsey, warn- 
ing him of trouble on board the 
1-401. It told him that the sub 
should not be brought near our 
ships, as she might be dangerous. 
Comdr. S. L. Johnson nevertheless 
ordered the 1-401 to get under way. 

All went well until midnight. 
Then the 1-401 suddenly stopped. 
She remained stopped most of the 
night despite the Segundo’s efforts 
to get her to proceed. 

The Segundo was joined by an- 
other American sub, the Tigrone. 
Megaphone consultations between 
them and with the boarding party 
brought no action from the I-401. 
Lights flashed in the night, and 
then one of the boarding party 
thought he saw something large 
and heavy being thrown overboard. 

He was asked later if he thought 
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it might be code papers. He said 
it looked Jarger than that. A body? 
Perhaps, but he couldn’t be sure. 

Whatever happened out there in 
the darkness, it had the effect of 
quieting matters below. Presently 
the 1-401 got under way again. 
Flanked by two American subma- 
rines, she went peacefully along to 
the entrance of Tokyo bay. 

Officers and crew of the 1-401 
were questioned about what had 
happened below. They were vague 
and evasive. Guesses ranged from 
hara-kiri of the Japanese division 
commander to perhaps his murder 
by the captain of the sub because 
he would not surrender. The mys- 
tery remains unsolved. 

What finally became of the un- 
derseas carriers? First they were 
studied from stem to stern by our 
submarine experts. There were even 
some short cruises off the coast, 
with the Japanese crews instructing 
our own submariners in operating 
the huge boats. No dives were at- 
tempted, nor were any planes 
launched. Then orders came from 
Washington that they were to be 
taken to Pearl Harbor. Here again 
they were studied and discussed. 
At length the verdict: take them 
out to sea and sink them! 

Midget Japanese submarines had 
slipped into Pearl Harbor before 
dawn on Dec. 7, 1941. By the same 
channel their big cousins sailed 
forth to their doom. Davy Jones’ 
locker soon closed on two of his 
strangest visitors. 





Far-North Mission 


Mail comes once a year and usitors a little less frequently 


By RicHarp HarrincTon 


Condensed from “The Face of the Arctic’’* 


Mr. Harrington is a free-lance cam- 
eraman. The Arctic, where cameras 
freeze and lenses blur, and where 
the snow glare and continual levet 
sunlight pose special problems in 
photography, has long offered a spe- 
cial challenge to his talents. He has 
made five trips to the Arctic, the 
most recent in 1951. 
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ours must be the most remote 
mission church in the world,” 
I remarked. My host, Father Van- 
develde, smiled with cordiality. 
“} think it prob- 
ably is,” he replied, 
“but I don’t mind 
it. Ordinarily, Father 
Henry, our superior, 
stays with me, and 
this has been an ex- 
cepuonally good year 
for visitors.” 
The two of us 
were sitting in a rude 
“rectory” of rocks 
and ice at St. Peter’s 
mission of the Ob- 
lates of Mary Im- 
maculate at Pelly bay, 
far to the north of 


Hudson bay, in the 


*Copyright 1952 by Henry S¢ ovheie 
with 


Inc., 26 
permission. 
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bitter arctic region of Canada. 
“Father Papion, over at Thom 
bay, has a much lonelier assign- 
ment,” my host went on. “Here 
we get an occasional visitor. At 
Christmas, a mountie from Spence 
bay dropped in. Then a doctor 
passed through on a plane bound 
for Spence bay. Father Papion has 
already made his annual call. And 
now you.” Father Vandevelde 
beamed with pleasure at my com- 
pany. He could hardly believe it. 
The only other vis- 
itors here since 1935, 
when the mission 
was founded, had 
been Gontran de 
Poncins, author of 
Kabloona; Miss Ol- 
denburg, the explor- 
er, who had _ been 
flown in by light 
plane, and a_ geo- 
detic-survey party 

some years back. 
Pelly bay is cut off 
from the world. No 
boat can reach it, 
for the ice never en- 
tirely leaves the bay. 


E. 70th St., New York City 21, and reprinted 
369 pp. $6. 
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All supplies must be brought in 
by dog team from Repulse bay, 
some miles to the south. The Es- 
kimos are paid $7.50 in trade for 
hauling each 100 pounds. But since 
a small team can haul only 200 
pounds, frequent trips are hardly 
justified. The biggest loads brought 
in each year are the Canadian gov- 
ernment’s family-allowance rations, 
which Father Vandevelde distrib- 
utes to his 130 parishioners. 

Like most other visitors to the 
mission, I had come by dog team, 
accompanied by my Eskimo guide, 
Kanayok, and his son. They were 
outside now, unharnessing the 


dogs, while 1 visited with Father 
Vandevelde, the only other white 
man in the region. 


Father F. Vandevelde, O.M.I., 
is a native of Belgium. He speaks 
French and Flemish, as well as 
English. And, of course, he also 
speaks Eskimo fluently. He told me 
that he even dreams in Eskimo! 
This scholar and priest, in his ordi- 
nary indoor clothes, heavy gray 
flannel shirt, dark woolen breeches, 
and fancy sealskin boots, and with 
his long, straggly beard, looks like 
an old-time trader. 

He is a heavy smoker. Now, as 
he rolled a cigarette and lit it, he 
explained that his superior, Father 
Pierre Henry, was away with the 
dog team farther north. As he 
smoked, he put hunks of seal blub- 
ber into the kitchen stove and fried 
slices of frozen caribou in a heavy 
pan. 


We had brought mail for him 
and Father Henry. I had thought 
that he would seize on it avidly. 
But he merely smiled. “I have a 
whole year to read it in, and an- 
other year after that to wait for 
replies.” 

The pleasant aroma of the cari- 
bou steaks filled the little kitchen. 
Father Vandevelde had put it up 
himself. It took about three weeks 
of intermittent smoking, he told 
me. The meat was sliced, seasoned, 
and bound together. He then hung 
this bundle over a smudge fire of 
dried seaweed, inside a canopy of 
old sacks. It was left to smoke three 
days at a time, rernoved, and later 
smoked again. Prepared like this, 
it would keep for years in that 
latitude. 

“You must have some of the 
smoked tongue for breakfast,” said 
Father Vandevelde. “It’s two years 
old, now, and tastes like very good 
salami.” His brown eyes lit with 
pleasure. “And you shall have eggs, 
real hen’s eggs. I was given a dozen 
two years ago, and I still have some. 

The eggs were frozen hard as 
hand-grenades, but proved edible. 
Several round rocks turned out to 
be potatoes. The priest insisted that 
I share things that in the arctic are 
precious. 

Father Vandevelde made bread 
while I was there. He stayed close 
to the stove while mixing and 
kneading it, for even to get a few 
feet away would chill the dough. 
Then he placed the loaves in oblong 
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bacon tins and then in the oven. 

Nothing was thrown away. Sar- 
dine cans were ash trays. When I 
opened my last can of peanuts and 
carelessly tossed the can away, 
Father Vandevelde unobtrusively 
picked it up, and put it on a shelf 
for some future use. He even un- 
rolled the tin cover from its key, 
and put both aside. 

To haul coal or fuel oil into 
Pelly bay would be out of the ques- 
tion. Father Vandevelde and Father 
Henry had devised a stove that 
would burn seal blubber. It made 
a crackling hot and rather smelly, 
short-lived fire. But it sufficed for 
baking their bread, and gave some 
heat. 

Father Vandevelde learned from 
the Eskimos how to do without 
most of the comforts of civilization. 
He came to Pelly bay in 1938, three 
years after Father Henry estab- 
lished the mission. He helped build 
the house and chapel of near-by 
rocks, chinked with local clay, snow, 
and sand. Now there were six mis- 
sion buildings in all. The smallest 
was for use in the coldest weather; 
one February, the temperature had 
slipped to —62°. 

To make up for the long winter 
darkness, Pelly bay has long sum- 
mer sunshine. To use that continu- 
ous sunlight, the fathers built a tiny 
hothouse. In May, the temperature 
in the hothouse sometimes got as 
high as 77°. 

The priests gathered earth by the 
spadeful from here and there, and 
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raised radishes, beans, and lettuce. | 
Their rake was a section of caribou 
antler. 

They had many plans for the fu- 
ture. Father Vandevelde said with 
enthusiasm, “We hope next year to 
build a bell tower. How wonderful 
it will be to hear the sound of a 
church bell in this place!” 

The mission cross, which I 
thought was made of bits of drift- 
wood, was blessed by the Pope, on 
one of Father Vandevelde’s two 
trips to the outside world in 13 
years. In 1947, he had made a visit 
to his home in Belgium, and then 
a pilgrimage to Rome. He had 
taken the mission cross along. 

His other trip outside was in 
1942. He had fallen ill, and with 
an Eskimo driver sledded south to 
Repulse. From there he was flown 
to Churchill, and from there to The 
Pas, where he was operated on for 
appendicitis. The doctor’s orders 
were to rest, but he returned soon 
after, making the 1,000-mile trip 
by dog team back to his mission. 

On that trip, Father had been 
shocked by the prodigal waste he 
had seen in the “outside” world. 
“] wept,” he said simply, “when I 
saw the things that were being 
thrown away in the army dumps 
at Fort Churchill. Food and lumber 
and bedding destroyed in great 
piles! I was not ashamed to scrounge 
around at night, picking up useful 
things to bring back here to Pelly 
bay. What waste!” 

I told him of some of the famine 
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conditions I had seen among the 
Eskimos. He nodded. “Yes, I know 
what it is to be close to starvation 
myself.” 

In 1939, an epidemic cost the mis- 
sion 11 dogs. Unable to fetch sup- 
plies or go hunting, the Fathers 
had lived on fish for four months. 
As the remaining dogs recovered, 
the priests were able to make up a 
sled team which they sent to King 
William island for supplies. The 
native driver returned in 21 days, 
a record time, bringing not only 
flour, matches, and other necessi- 
ties, but a Christmas cake and some 
old newspapers. From the papers, 
the missionaries had their first news 
of the 2nd World War, six months 
after it began. 

We spoke of our respective dog- 
team trips. Father Vandevelde esti- 
mated that he had gone 10,000 miles 
by sled, all told. One time, he and 
his driver had run out of all food. 
Next the komatik (sled) had over- 
turned on the sea ice. 

“I was afraid my driver was 
killed, for he had fallen under the 
sled,” said Father Vandevelde. “I 
had a terrible time lifting it alone, 
and all the time I was afraid to 
look, I was so certain I would find 
him dead or badly injured. But he 
got off with a few bruises. I'll never 
forget how he laughed when he 
saw my woebegone face. Like ‘so 
many near tragedies here, the whole 
thing soon became a joke. The Es- 
kimos are an admirable people.” 

He went on to speak of the Es- 
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kimos’ generosity, of their commu- 
nal sharing of goods. During the 
1939 famine, when everyone was 
barely surviving on fish, a man 
would return with a load. He would 
put it down in the midst of the 
camp, and each wife would go for- 
ward and help herself to a fish un- 
til all had been distributed. 

“So often,” said Father Vande- 
velde, “I have to admit that the 
Eskimo is a better person than I 
am. They are innately Christian.” 

I knew from my own experience 
that Eskimos are patient, unselfish, 
gentle, and humble. I could never 
claim to “know” the Eskimo, to 
penetrate deep into their character. 
But I knew that they held their 
gentle priest in much higher esteem 
than he did himself. I could tell 
from the warm affection in their 
tone as they called him “Adétata 
Vi-ni-v1,” which was as near as they 
could come to “Father Vandevelde.” 

I was trying to think of some 
gift that would suitably repay him 
for his hospitality. Since he lacked 
almost everything, it was hard to 
decide what would be most useful. 
In preparing for Mass that morn- 
ing, he remarked whimsically that 
it was too bad he was out of can- 
dles, but he was sure the Lord 
would understand. He had run out 
over a year ago. Candles? I had a 
dozen in my grub box. He was in 
raptures over this trifling gift. 

Father Vandevelde had a tiny li- 
brary, which boasted two shelves of 
books and a stack of much thumbed 
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magazines. His library chair had 
once belonged to Amundsen, the 
explorer. 

All kinds of absolute necessities 
were lacking in that mission. I 
asked what would be the most 
acceptable gift. 

“Send us the Beaver magazine,” 
he said without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. I was staggered. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Co.’s quarterly is an ex- 
cellent publication, devoted to the 


North, but in the face of such short- 
ages... .f 

As I left, Father Vandevelde in- 
sisted on slipping a supply of sal- 
mon and a whole pound of butter 
into my grub box. When I got back 
to Spence bay, I sent a load of stores 
back to Father Vandevelde, to try 
to repay his hospitality. But doubt- 
less he would stash it away until 
the next visitor arrived, whenever 
that might be. 


oreo 


Cracks in the Iron Curtain 


Three manacers of chicken farms in Soviet Russia were being questioned 


by a tough commissar. 


“What do you feed your chickens?” he asked the first. 


“Corn,” the manager replied. 





“You're under arrest; we use corn to feed people,” snapped the commissar. 

The second overheard this conversation so he tried to play safe when the 
commissar asked him the same thing. “Corn husks,” he said. “You're under 
arrest; we use the husks to make cloth,” said the commissar. 

“And you?” he asked, turning to tue third man. 

“I give my chickens the money and tell them to go out and buy their own 
food,” he explained, Grand Rapids Press (6 Aug. °53). 


Arter a session of the Supreme Soviet, the delegates were invited to dinner. 
One of them found a piece of a tire in his soup. He was about to protest 
when he saw an M.V.D. guard watching him closely. Being dialectically 
alert, he thought better of the protest and exclaimed instead, “Progress, 
comrades, progress! Only 35 years since we seized power and already the 
automobile has replaced the horse!” East Europe (3 Sept. °53). 


A man living in the Russian zone of Germany was arrested at his home one 
night because a lot of foreign matches were found in his possession. 

When his trial started the judge said to him: “Foreign matches have been 
found in your possession. What have you to say for yourself?” 

“ y ” ° poke’ *o . a3 

Well, Your Honor,” stammered the prisoner, “it is true that | use foreign 
matches—but only to light government matches!” 4yoi1 Chorus (28 Aug. °33). 












Wiz Kids 


What they do for fun is taken 


seriously by industry 


By Lituian L. ve Tacre 
Condensed from Ameéricas* 


(meRica’s industries are show- 

| ing keen interest in a phe- 
' nomenon taking place in 
high schools all over the country, 
teen-age scientific research. Typical 
of the students they are watching 
is 18-year-old Harry Cassidy of 
Painted Post, N.Y. 

In the lab of the Painted Post 
high school, young Cassidy built a 
jet engine out of stovepipe, bicycle 
hubs, tin cans, and other salvage. 
The two-stage turbine behind the 
engine boasts blades Harry made 
from stainless steel after his first 
turbine, made of tin blades, all but 
disintegrated in the hot flames. 
When told that the ball bearings 
in the hubs of bicycle wheels would 
not withstand the heat, he devel- 
oped a water-cooling system to pro- 
tect them, and used them anyway. 
The engine runs on natural gas or 
bottled propane. 

Harry did other things, too, in 
his spare time during his senior 
year, besides building the engine. 
He was active in sports, had a part 





in the Christmas play, worked on 
the school paper, and sang in the 
glee club. He also became an Eagle 
Scout, belonged to the local science 
club, and earned money delivering 
papers. 

Last spring I saw a display of 
youthful scientific talent at the 7th 
annual Science fair of the Wash- 
ington Junior Academy of Sciences. 
Similar fairs are held in various 
parts of the country. Teachers, stu- 
dents, scientists, and the general 
public attend these exhibitions with 
great interest, never knowing quite 
what to expect. This year, for ex- 
ample, a boy discovered in Rock 
Creek park, in the very heart of the 
capital, a type of rock that had not 
been classified. A youngster of 15 
invented a new type of vacuum- 
tube tester that may be produced 
commercially. If it is, he will get a 
10% royalty on all sales. Another 
boy perfected a mono-brush motor 
that is already on its way to the 
assembly line. 

The call of the Junior Academy 


*October, 1953. Reprinted with permission from Américas, monthly magazine published by the 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C., in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
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brought responses from 1,250 stu- 
dents. They presented more than 
900 exhibits that had taken any- 
where from a few hours to several 
years to assemble. Some of the 
youngsters had carried out their ex- 
periments alone, others had worked 
in groups. Sections were devoted to 
botany, zoology, chemistry, physics, 
electronics, mathematics, health, 
physiographical sciences, engineer- 
ing, and conservation. The exhibits 
on zoology, physics, and the physio- 
graphical sciences carried off the 
most laurels. 

On the first floor I saw all kinds 
of natural phenomena illustrated 
with fantastic ingenuity. Miniature 
volcanoes were rigged with a rub- 
ber bulb, which, when squeezed, 
caused a realistic eruption of lava 
and rocks. The formation of clouds 
and the causes of precipitation were 
portrayed in several exhibits. The 
exhibit of 14-year-old Peter Miller, 
a student at the Hyattsville junior 
high school, explained a method 
of seeding clouds to produce rain. 

I noticed a profound preoccupa- 
tion with problems related to inter- 
planetary travel. Fascinating mod- 
els of space ships were fitted out 
with everything necessary for their 
crews to reach another planet and 
survive once they got there. Four- 
teen-vear-old Patricia Argerake of 
Takoma Park junior high, who 
built a space-ship model called 
Palatolo I, confided that she wishes 
to be the first woman to journey 
into Outer space. 


December - 


“But do you think it is possible 
to reach other planets?” I asked. 
At this remark, near-by youngsters 
exchanged looks full of pity, con- 
descending in the face of my blind 
skepticism. For an instant I sensed 
a deep chasm between the genera- 
tions. How could I have betrayed 
such abysmal ignorance? 

“Who doubts it?” a smooth-faced 
youth with a changing voice finally 
deigned to reply. “All that’s miss- 
ing is the money to try it.” 

I escaped with what little dignity 
I had left, and went to a corner 
to see two of the winning exhibits. 
They consisted of a telescope put 
together by William J. McAnally, 
who is 15, and an astrocamera con- 
structed by 16-year-old Philip Ro- 
bert Lichtman. Both are students 
at Woodrow Wilson high school. 

“Who gave you the idea of mak- 
ing a telescope?” I asked William. 

“No one,” he said. 

“What are you going to do with 
it?” 

“Sell it to help pay for my train- 
ing as a mechanical engineer.” 

Next I looked over the clear 
photographs of the moon that 
Philip Lichtman had taken with. 
his astrocamera. His camera was’ 
three years in the making. 

“My father’s a doctor,” he told’ 
me, “and interested in everything.» 
He encouraged me to study astron-, 
omy. I’d like to make it my career,- 
but shucks! there’s not much mon-, 
ey in it. I'll probably be an engi-' 
neer.” 
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This restored some of my lost 





























confidence. These lads might know 
about equations, atmospheric com- 
pression, the effects of altitude on 
the human body, and the resistance 
of metals at supersonic speeds, but 
they were too young to know the 
feeling of frustration that comes 
to anyone who sacrifices a voca- 
tion for wealth. At the moment, I 
felt that my worldly experience 
was more than a match for their 
scientific knowledge. Just then a 
wide-eyed boy with tousled hair 
approached Philip, and asked, “Are 
you a genius?” 

Without waiting to hear the an- 
swer I headed for the second floor, 
where my ego suffered more crush- 
ing blows. I entered a room filled 
with all manner of electrical appa- 
ratus. Willard Cronyn, 14, ex- 
plained the functioning of an elec- 
tric-eye device that opens the 
garage door automatically as the 
car approaches. Farther on I saw 
the same principle demonstrated, 
but in a curious and highly imagi- 
native form. Edwin Ford and Lynn 
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a special discount.) 


Picture Book Group—6 to 9. The 
Day After Yesterday, by Phyllis 
Rowand (Little, Brown, $2.50). 

Intermediate—9 to 12. Song of 
the Honda, by Rector Laurence 
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Liebschutz had fashioned what 
they called a small “electronic 


brain,” which responded to stimuli 
from different electric currents. 
The “brain” was rigged up inside 
a miniature locomotive, which 
moved forward when it received 
the “pleasure” current and stopped 
on receiving the one labeled “pain.” 
Both are 14. 

In this strange world of preco- 
cious wizards I was foolish enough 
to ask the old stand-by: “What 
are you going to be when you 
grow up?” 

The youngsters exchanged that 
look of compassionate superiority 
that had so mortified me a few 
moments before, and replied with 
glacial terseness, “Researchers.” 

The spell had been broken again, 
and I left in a hurry. Just then 
an outburst of shouting and laugh- 
ter attracted my attention. Two 
boys were rolling on the ground 
in a mock fist fight. The “genius” 
was sitting astride one of his com- 
petitors, pinning his arms down 
and boisterously celebrating. 
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Lee (Little, Brown, $2.50). 
Boys—12 to 16. Mr. Revere and 
I, by Robert Lawson (Little, 
Brown, $3). 
Girls—12 to 16. Goal in the Sky, 
by Margaret Hill (Little, Brown, 
$2.75). 














The Case of the 
Nervous Goats 


They freeze at loud notses 


By Burcess H. Scott 


Condensed from Ford Times* 


HE HORSE, who used to be 

frightened by horseless carriages 
now takes cars, trains, and airplanes 
in his stride. So do dogs, cows, and 
chickens. 

One animal, however, has been 
unable to stand the advance of civ- 
ilization. He lives in the plantation 
country of central Tennessee: he is 
called the nervous goat. These curi- 
ous animals, found native only in 
the region of Maury and Marshall 
counties, go into a rigid trance at 
any one of a long list of sights and 
sounds. The honking of a horn, the 
distant tooting of a train whistle, 
or a sudden clap of thunder will 
freeze them as stiff as wood. 

The trance lasts for a minute or 
so while the goat, either lying or 
standing, looks forward with a 


sightless gaze. When the spell is 
over the goat resumes his munch- 


ing as if nothing had happened. 
Because of this erratic behavior, 
the goats have acquired a variety 
of local names: stiff-legged, danc- 
ing, epileptic, and fainting. As 





“dancing goats,” they have played 


to many audiences in sideshows. ' 

A few veterinarians and related ° 
professional men have studied the . 
peculiar animals. They admit that : 


no one knows whether the goats 
represent an ancient breed or are 


recent mutations. They look just - 


like members of established breeds. 


Instances of this rigidity (myo- . 
tonia, the vets call it) have been - 
reported from several other parts . 


of the country. But each such out- 
land goat has been traced directly 
to middle-Tennessee forebears. 


In a paper written in 1939, three - 


observers cite a number of classic 


examples of nervous-goat behavior. ° 
One goat which had gone into a : 


trance over the dropping of an 
acorn became so rigid that his hind 
legs could be raised by pressing 
down on his horns. 


-_~ 


-“ 


Other nervous goats have stif- . 
fened at other stimuli: an electric - 


shock, a drop of ice water in the 


ear, an alarm clock ringing near by, - 


and even the slamming of a door. 


*3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. October, 1953. Copyright 1953 by the Ford Motor Co., 
aid reprinted with permission. 
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Chasing and pushing brought like 
results. A kid amazed observers by 
going into a bona fide trance only 
three hours after birth. 

Noise isn’t the only bane of nerv- 
ous goats. They suffer attacks when 
confronted with exciting or only 
annoying decisions. One went rigid 
when he realized that he would 
have to step over a 12-inch board 
standing on edge. Fencing is no 
problem for farmers who keep 
nervous goats. If the goats become 
excited enough to want to escape, 
they immediately go into a trance 
and are too stiffened to jump or 
climb. 

The nervous goat first came un- 
der professional scrutiny in 1904. 
Two of them were studied at 
length in a Nashville veterinary 
hospital. During the following few 
decades six or eight other studies 
were made. Included in the infor- 
mation was a report that one farm- 
er had obtained a nervous goat 
from Canada, which led some to 
believe that Tennessee was not 
their native home. 

This theory was supported by the 
experience of a Tennessee veteri- 
narian who was traveling through 
Egypt. From his train window he 


noticed several goats in a field. As 
he watched, the train whistle blew, 
and three or four of the animals 
promptly fell over in a_ violent 
spasm. 

The studies included crossbreed- 
ing the nervous goats with normal 
animals, but this served only to 
dilute rather than explain the symp- 
tom. Blood studies likewise ruled 
out any quirk of body chemistry 
as the cause. Inquiry then turned 
toward the first record of the goats’ 
presence in central Tennessee. 

Study of the history of these goats 
invariably leads to a herd of four 
to six extremely nervous animals 
brought into Marshall county some 
time around 1880 by a man named 
Tinsley. Little was known about 
Tinsley, and he puzzled the inhab- 
itants all the more by having also 
brought in an Indian sacred cow. 

Tinsley stayed long enough to 
raise a crop of corn, during which 
time no one ever learned where he 
came from. Then he departed, leav- 
ing his goats behind, and nobody 
ever learned where he went. The 
only definite thing known about 
Tinsley was that his accent was 
different from anybody else’s in 
middle Tennessee. 


A sMALL girl entered a bookstore and said, “I would like to buy that book 
you have in the window, How to Captivate Men.” 
The clerk smiled indulgently. “Aren't you a little young for that sort of 
book?” he asked. 
“Oh, I don’t want it for myself,” she replied. “It's a Christmas present 
for my dad. He’s a policeman.” 


Emery Young. 














Why We F ast Before Communion 


The full answer goes far beyond reverence 


By Goprrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


Condensed from an address* 


sk an average Catholic au- 

dience why we should fast 

before Communion. You 
will get some such answer as this. 
“We fast out of reverence. For it 
is hardly reverent to Christ to re- 
ceive other food before receiving 
His sacred Body and Blood.” 

Now this is not a wrong answer. 
But it is only a partial answer. And 
if it is the only answer in people’s 
minds, it can easily lead to wrong 
conclusions in practice. It can even 
keep people away from Com- 
munion. It did keep uncounted 
people away during the 1400 years 
before Pope Pius X’s decree on fre- 
quent Communion. 

During the 5th century the anti- 
Arian struggle was still going on. 
The heretic Arius had denied that 
Christ was true God. In reaction, 
St. Basil and St. John Chrysostom 
stressed the divinity of Christ, not 
only as a doctrine, but also in prac- 
tice, in divine worship. The Eu- 
charist, instead of being thought of 
mostly as a love feast, a supper of 
union with Christ our brother, be- 
came the awful and tremendous 


mystery in which the Son of God 
becomes present in our midst. Who, 
except the most pure and most 
holy, would dare receive Him? 

As a consequence, Communion, 
which was a normal part of assist- 
ance at Mass until well into the 
4th century, quickly became rare. 
So rare, indeed, did it become that 
people had to be forced to go to 
Communion at least once a year. 
Reverence became more or less the 
only reason for the fast before Com- 
munion. 

People stayed away from the Eu- 
charist out of a false sense of dread; 
they fasted for Communion to in- 
crease their sense of dread. But the 
purpose of the eucharistic fast is 
to prepare us to receive Com- 
munion, not to keep us away from 
it. Christ comes to us in Com- 
munion, not primarily as our God 
to be reverently adored, but in or- 
der to transform us into Himself. 
And He is the suffering Victim on 
the cross. To receive Communion 
without fasting to join in the suf- 
fering and sacrifice of Christ means 
to be parasites of the altar. We 


*At the National Liturgical Week in Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 17-21, 1953, and reprinted with 


permission from the 1953 Liturgical 


Week Proceedings and Worship, 


Collegeville, Minn., 


October, 1953. 
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must be on the altar, not merely 
at the altar. 

We fast before Communion so 
that we may partake more fully in 
the Sacrifice and in its fruit, Holy 
Communion. Now modern condi- 
tions of life did make the old fast 
very difficult. Hence, some details 
in the rule of fast had to be 
changed. Concessions were made 
by Pope Pius XII for those who 
needed them, apart from the uni- 
versal privilege of drinking water 
before Communion. More Com- 
munions is the Holy Father’s goal. 
Bishop Dworschak of Fargo inter- 
preted the Pope’s mind correctly 
when he told his priests that they 
have a grave obligation to make 
available to their people every ad- 
vantage the new rules offer. The 
laity should be encouraged to ask 
to be excused from fasting when- 
ever not fasting makes it easier for 
them to receive the Holy Eucharist. 

Of course, mere frequency of re- 
ception is not the whole goal. Fre- 
quent worthy reception is the whole 
goal. But worthy reception means, 
necessarily, the spirit of sacrifice. 
And that normally entails the bodi- 
ly sacrifice of fasting. Hence our 
Holy Father’s insistence that the 
changes in the rules of fasting do 
not lessen nor obscure the principle 
of the eucharistic fast. And he fur- 
ther insists that the more bodily 
fasting is mitigated in practice, the 
more urgently we must prepare 
ourselves by internal penance. 

The eucharistic fast cannot be 


properly understood if viewed just 
by itself. All great spiritual hap- 
penings, or feasts, should be pre- 
pared for spiritually by prayer and 
fasting. Before we draw near to 
the Divinity, we must humble our- 
selves, prepare ourselves, dispose 
ourselves. 

This explains why fasting has 
been customary to a greater or 
lesser degree, not only before re- 
ceiving the Eucharist, but also be- 
fore receiving other sacraments, and 
before some of the great sacra- 
mentals as well. 

But since the Eucharist is the 
center and summary of the whole 
sacramental system, fasting was al- 
ways most rigorously and widely 
observed in its case. In fact, for 
many centuries, the faithful were 
commanded to be fasting for at- 
tendance at Mass, even though they 
did not communicate. 

We have evidence of this as late 
as the 15th century. In an important 
synod at Brixen, in 1453, a law was 
promulgated forbidding taverns to 
offer anything by way of food or 
drink until after the main Mass in 
the town had been celebrated. 

The eucharistic fast is the most 
important example of a_ general 
rule of the spiritual life: that death 
to self and to sin is the only way 
to receive divine life. We, therefore, 
fast from natural food as our prep- 
aration for receiving the Bread of 
Life. For unless we are willing to 
die with Christ, we cannot hope to 
live with Him. 








Names for Your Baby 


Henry Morse and John Nelson sound like your neighbors’ names, 
yet they belong to saints 


By Sister Mary, I.H.M. 


(| aints’ NaMEs often seem foreign, 

\ especially to Americans of Eng- 
'F lish-speaking parentage. Most 
of the more popular saints have 
typically French, Italian, and Span- 
ish names, with a few German and 
Polish mixed in. If you want a 
new source of American-sounding 
saints’ names, however, just look 
over the list of English martyrs, 
those heroic souls who suffered tor- 
tures at the time of the Reforma- 
tion in England. Their names 
sound like those of the neighbor 
next door or the family across the 
street. 

Among them are the Venerable 
William Carter, for instance, and 
Thomas Green and William Pater- 
sen. Who would dream that John 
Grove and John and William Ire- 
land were saints’ names? Then 
there is Henry Morse, John Nelson 
and Thomas Sherwood. As you 
scan the list, the numbers of every- 
day folks whose family names are 
those of martyr-saints startle you 
in a most pleasing way. James Fenn 
is ordinary American, certainly, and 
William Richardson is more so. 

The Harringtons take up a page 
in the telephone book in any big 


city; I wonder if any Harrington 
knows that Venerable William Har- 
rington, a secular priest, was: mar- 
tyred on Tyburn hill on Feb. 18, 
1594? 

Venerable Anne Line, a widow, 
has a familiar American sound, as 
has also Blessed John Larke, hasn’t 
it? 

The Ashleys and Southwells are 
not so numerous in the phone book, 
but each family has its martyr, 
Venerable Thomas and Venerable 
Robert, respectively. 

Venerable Henry Heath was a 
Franciscan; Venerable Francis 
Page, a Jesuit; while Venerable 
Richard Sergeant, Venerable Wil- 
liam Thompson, and Venerable 
Robert Watkinson were all secular 
priests. One would never have 
dreamed that the House of Mor- 
gan bore a saint’s name, but it 
does. Venerable Edward Morgan 
was martyred at Tyburn, April 26, 
1642. 

In these days when little boys are 
so often called by a strong sound- 
ing family name, it can just as well 
as not be a saint’s name. It can be 
Houghton (Blessed John), or Web- 
ster (Blessed Augustine), or Rey- 
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nolds (Blessed Richard), or Haile 
(Blessed John). Or if you prefer, it 
can be Pickering or Plunkett, or 
Wright; Forde or Johnson; Fil- 
bie or Kerby; Scott or Newport, 
and you are still in the family of 
saints. Storey and Woodhouse are 
both virile sounding—as virile as 
were Blessed John and Thomas 
who bore them. Fenwick, Har- 
court, Turner and Gavan are all 


on the list. There is a Garnett, a 
Powell, a Maxfield, a Webley, and 


a Ward to choose from, and dozens 
of others. 

One such appears twice in the list 
of American presidents. John Ad- 
ams and John Quincy Adams bore 
(without knowing it, I am sure) 
the name of a martyr: one Vener- 
able John Adams, priest, killed at 
Tyburn on Oct. 8, 1586. I wonder 
if he did not look after the younger 
members of the family in those 
precarious early days of our great 
democracy. 


+++ 


Flishes of Fancy 


Footnotes heckled the text. 
J. S. Shapiro 


Teacher convoying a flotilla of kids. 
Edward F. Murphy 


Period: a comma that curled up 
and went to sleep. —-Pau/_-H. Gilbert 


A smile with a future in it. 
Ring Lardner 
Girl with bride ideas. Rebecca Shallit 


A smile slid off his face. 
John D. MacDonald 


She sat in the corner looking like 
an unplugged lamp. 
Christopher Isherwood 
Beauty parlor: where the women 
get a facetul of mud and an earful 
of dirt. N. 


Umbrellas bursting into bloom. 
Brendan Francis 


Kenny 


Voice with a finger jabbing your 
attention. Amil Sutter 


Thoughts by the Fireside 


Firesides fragrant with Christmas 


seasoning. Brendan Francis 


Village asleep between fresh sheets 


of snow. Edward F. Murphy 


Wheat fields with crew cuts. 
Elizabeth Scofield 


Sky wearing a necklace of wild 
geese. Walt Disney 
Maple trees strewing gold pieces on 


the grass. Good Housekeeping 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication, Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.] 








The art of the great cathedrals 
reflects the story of the Christian era 


Sermons in Stone 


By SarTett PRENTICE 
Condensed from “The Heritage of the Cathedral’’* 


AMERICAN visiting a Euro- 
pean cathedral is amazed ‘at 
its wealth of unusual carvings. At 
Notre Dame in Paris two hands 
without an owner cling to the sides 
of a casket borne in a funeral pro- 
cession; at Amiens three kings go 
sailing while men with torches set 
fire to ships anchored in a harbor; 
at Modena, Italy, a man with a pole 
in both hands dangles something 
before the eyes of two winged grit- 
fons harnessed to his és 
chariot. What do 
these scenes mean? 
Very few know. To 
most visitors the art 
of the cathedral has 
all the mystery of 
hieroglyphics. 
Yet the meaning 
of the carvings was 
never meant to be 
obscure. The Church 
had, from early times, 
wished the artists to 
‘teach her children so 
clearly the things 
they ought to know 
that none could fail Ss 


*Copyright 1936 by Lydia V. Prentice, 
& Co., 425 4th Ave., 








and reprinted with permission of 
New York City. 
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to understand. Back in the 6th cen- 
tury, Gregory the Great wrote that 
art should be so used that “those 
who do not know their letters may 
be taught from the pictures on the 
walls what they cannot learn from 
books.” 

For the Christian of his day the 
artist rarely failed, for he spoke to 
a generation that knew the stories 
of the Bible and the Golden Leg- 
end. At Amiens, he carved ships 

on fre and three 
kings sailing. He ex- 
pected men to. re- 
member that Herod 
had burned the ships 
at Tyre in a vain at- 
tempt to seize the Ma- 
gi who had brought 
gifts to Bethlehem. 

He drew, in an up- 
per window of Char- 
tres, the figure of a 
woman holding three 
loaves of bread in 
her hands. He felt 
that all would know 
the story of Mary of 
Egypt, first a sinner 
William Morrow 





328 pp. $5 
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and then a saint. She had miracu- 
lously lived for 40 days in the wil- 
derness on scanty fare, and slept at 
last in a desert grave, dug for her 
body by a lion sent by God. 

By the 18th century, Parisian 
scholars had lost contact with the 
Middle Ages. They thought that 
they saw in the carvings of Notre 
Dame the secret formula whereby 
base metals might be turned to 
gold. Lenoir saw Bacchus in a 
figure of St. Denis, patron saint of 
France; and revolutionists smashed 
statues of the royal Judean an- 
cestors of Christ, mistaking them 
for images of the kings of France, 
whom all good patriots must detest. 

Iconography illustrates history. 
A new understanding may come 
to us in such a church as St. Tro- 
phime at Arles, where the iconog- 
raphy of 1,000 years passes us in 
review. Here is the symbolism that 
was frescoed on the walls of the 
catacombs. Here is the narrative 
and creedal art of the 5th and 6th 
centuries. Here, too, is the purely 
decorative Asian art which entered 
Europe with the barbarians who 
overthrew Roman __ civilization. 
They obliterated earlier Christian 
art for 500 years. It might have 
been wholly lost to the medieval 
Church had it not been preserved 
by monks in remote monasteries. 
Their miniatures were copied in 
stone by other monks in Roman- 
esque centuries. 

The crypt at Arles tells us tales 
of the catacombs from which it is 


descended: of Christians once gath- 
ered in underground chapels whose 
altars were martyrs’ graves. Fres- 
coed walls were eloquent with 
Christ’s promise of resurrection for 
those who kept the faith, even at the 
cost of life. Lazarus arises from the 
dead; the lions fawn at Daniel’s 
feet; Sidrach and his comrades 
stand unharmed amid the flames; 
Jonas is delivered from the whale, 
and the Ark rides safely over a 
submerged world. 

Then all is changed. Imperial 
Rome bows to Christ. The arches 
in the nave’s arcade tell of the 
crowds who followed Constantine 
into the Church. Their numbers 
forced the builders to open wider 
vistas from the side aisles towards 
the altar by placing arches instead 
of lintels on the columns. 

Iconography adds something to 
the tale the arches have already 
told. The detail in which the stories 
of the Old Testament and of the 
New are portrayed, as at S. Apol- 
linare Nuovo in Ravenna, clearly 
indicate a new order of Christians, 
men who were far less familiar 
with the Bible than they who had 
worshiped in the catacombs. 

The new Christian — security 
through imperial favor is again 
emphasized by the size and splen- 
dor of the churches that were built 
in and after the 4th century. 
Here again art illustrates history. 
Throughout the years of persecu- 
tion the Church had been unable 
to call her councils and define her 
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faith. Confusion had spread across 
the Christian world, especially as 
to the nature of Christ, and of the 
union, in His person, of the human 
and divine. When the conversion 
of the emperor gave the Church 
her opportunity, she called the 
great councils, whose decrees still 
echo in the iconography of the 
Middle Ages. 

At Paris and Chartres we see our 
Lady crowned and seated at the 
right hand of Christ in glory. We 
see her at Charlieu flanked by the 
Apostles and enthroned among the 
stars. Then we hear the voice of 
the Council of Ephesus affirming 
that Mary was not only the Mother 
of Jesus, but also Theotokos, “the 
Mother of God.” Medieval artists 
placed the sun and moon on each 
side of the cross, as on Calvaries 
of Brittany. They were unwitting- 
ly repeating the utterances of the 
Council of Chalcedon which, in 
451, declared that Jesus was both 
Son of God and Son of Man, that 
in His person the two natures were 
“inconfusedly combined.” 

Thus the early centuries of the 
Church’s triumph are recorded tor 
us in the architecture and art of 
the great imperial churches of Ra- 
venna, later to be repeated in the 
carvings, frescoes, mosaics, and 
lass of the Middle Ages. 

Then the barbarians — came. 
Priests, now living among “wild 
beasts,” were protected, not by the 
ancient majesty of Rome, but by 
the barbarians’ fear of the holy 


a 
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relics. The old symbolic, narrative, 
and creedal art of Rome is hidden 
away in the monks’ manuscripts, 
not to reappear for 500 years. It is 
replaced by barbaric forms that are 
purely decorative, by geometric pat- 
terns, swirling, interlacing lines, 
and by misformed or embattled 
animals. These same swirling, in- 
terlacing, decorative lines have been 
found in tombs of Central Asia, 
some otf which date six centuries 
before Christ. 

Five centuries later the stones of 
great abbey churches are raised in 
desolate places. Far too vast for the 
needs of any local congregation, 
they speak to us of a monastic age. 
They echo the chants of pilgrims, 
come from afar, over weary roads, 
to seek the help of potent saints 
enshrined among the abbey’s dead. 

Their art tells us tales of the 
11th century. In the porch of Mois- 
sac, Lazarus the beggar rests in 
Abraham's bosom as exultant dev- 
ils drag rich Dives down to hell, 
his heavy but useless purse dan- 
gling from his neck. 

Then Cluny dies and Citeaux is 
born. All richly colored windows 
disappear. The windows become 
soft browns or cool greens, or grays 
that merely please by their delicate 
colors and graceful patterns. They 
tell us that a twilight has fallen 
upon the monastic world. A new 
order, austere and hosti'e to all 
forms of art, has surrendered ico- 
nography to the cathedrals. 

The artist also records the 
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change. The priest of the new or- 
der went forth into the world, 
seeing God’s cryptogram in His 
creation, and in every created thing 
a secret message from God to man. 

Three leaves had been given to 
the clover that it might bear wit- 
ness to the triune God; the twisted 
beak of the crossbill and the red 
breast of the robin carried a divine 
reproach, for they revealed that 
there were sufferings which even 
the birds aspired to share. The 
crossbill had broken his beak in 
desperate efforts to wrench the 
nails from the feet of Christ. The 
robin’s breast had been stained red 
from wounds received as he pulled 
the thorns from the brow of Jesus. 

Thus all nature, animate or in- 
animate, brought God’s messages 
to men. So also did history in 
countless ways that we can only 
briefly illustrate. If Gedeon chose 
300 men to repel the threat of 
Madian it was because the Greek 
letter T not only stood for the 
number 300, but was also the em- 
blem of the cross. Therefore Gede- 
on limited the number who 
marched with him that he might 
foretell the victory of Christ on 
Calvary. So in all forms possible 
to his art the Gothic artist inter- 
preted the cryptogram of God. 

Of course, the artists were not 
always concerned with the souls 
of men; even the monk could jest. 
On a capital in Poitiers, two bald 
men tear at each other’s beards 
above a Latin inscription which 
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may be freely translated, “It is per- 
mitted to pull your enemy’s beard 
if he has no hair to grasp.” At 
Bristol, England, a wife drives her 
husband from the kitchen with a 
barrage of flying dishes. On miseri- 
cords of Beverley and Lincoln, hus- 
bands trundle their scolding wives 
in wheelbarrows to the ducking 
pond. It is all very human, even 
when the laughter of the stones 
is raucous and the capitals guffaw. 

Then a different note is struck. 
The medallions or carvings tell us 
of strange beasts and stranger peo- 
ples who dwell beyond the fron- 
tiers of the known world. They 
embody tales that Ctesias, court 
physician to Artaxerxes of Persia, 
related 400 years before Christ. 

A column of Souvigny gives us 
the Ethiopian, with his four eyes; 
a capital in Nevers adds to the list 
the manticore, a curious beast 
who hisses like a serpent through 
the face of a man. Amiens gives 
us the aspic, a kind of dragon who 
fears the sound of music. At the 
first note, he buries one ear in the 
ground and seals the other with 
his tail. The aspic is the symbol 
of the sinner who refuses the mu- 
sic of the Gospel. 

From the beasts the artists turn 
to tell the legends of the saints. 
The glass of Bourges, Chartres, and 
Tours tell the fate of Simon, a 
great magician at Nero’s court, 
who could make stone dogs bark, 
brass statues laugh, and bronze ser- 
pents crawl. Defeated in a contest 
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of powers by St. Peter, Simon an- 
grily launched into the air and 
flew away, but at the prayer of 
St. Peter the devils who sustained 
him were forced to flee. Thereupon 
Simon fell and broke his neck. 

The artists also followed the pil- 
grim roads. Their art reveals the 
songs sung by troubadours, tales 
told by the storytellers, the dances 
and acrobatic feats whereby _pil- 
grims were entertained. After devo- 
tions, the pilgrims would come 
from the church and listen to strol- 
ling minstrels. 

The walls of Fidenza repeat in 
stone a song of Alberic of Besan- 
con. Alexander, ambitious to ex- 
plore the heavens, harnessed two 
winged griffons to his chariot. Al- 
exander held tempting joints of 
meat before the eyes of his winged 
steeds and thus for seven days kept 
them mounting higher and higher. 
Finally, an angel rebuked him and 
ordered him to return to earth. 

Over a portal of Modena, King 
Arthur and his knights of the 
Round Table ride to rescue a dam- 
osel from the false knight Sir Car- 
adoc and his yet more evil mother. 
‘Within the church, over the en- 
trance to the crypt, a tale of Aesop 
comes to life, the story of the 
crafty fox who pretended to be 
dead that he might tempt the barn- 
yard fowl within his reach. 

Then the pilgrims vanish and 
armies come; the rumble of artil- 
lery, infantry, and cavalry drowned 
out the las: echoes of the pilgrims’ 





chorus as the regiments of warring 
kings fill the once hallowed roads. 
A twilight is falling over Italy; and 
the Church, her spiritual influence 
and her authority lost in the dis- 
asters of the 14th century, her cler- 
gy and even her prelates often 
unworthy, welcomes an art risen 
from the classic pagan world. 

The contrast between “The La- 
bors of the Months” as conceived 
by the Gothic and by the Renais- 
sance artist is significant. 

On many 13th-century churches 
the sculptors have carved delightful 
little scenes which show the peasant 
at his work, sowing his seed, plant- 
ing or trimming his vines, gathering 
the harvest, or treading the grapes. 
In showing these scenes the sculptor 
acted more as a preacher than as 
an artist. He warned men that if 
they were to hope for grace from 
God they must work together with 
His sun and rain to redeem the 
land from the primal curse. 

In the Renaissance all this is 
changed; each month now repre- 
sents six years of man’s life; as 
the year advances, we see him gath- 
ering lands, wealth, and honors 
until in his December he dies, rich 
and increased in goods, master of 
many servants, wanting nothing. 
This is the type of man the Renais- 
sance honored. The generation that 
carved the porch of Moissac, how- 
ever, would have called him 
“Dives,” tied his fat purse around 
his neck, and delivered him to 
devils. The Middle Ages are over. 











How Understanding are Clergymen? 


The 24th in a series of articles on the Catuoric Dicest survey 
of religion in the U.S. 


NE of the most common char- 
acteristics associated with a 
clergyman is his practical and sym- 
pathetic understanding. Most of us 
turn almost instinctively to priest, 
minister or rabbi in times of trou- 
ble and distress. 

In the Catholic Church, the priest 
has the indispensable role of the 
confessor to fill. In this capacity, 
acting as intermediary between 
God and man, he assists penitents 
to receive divine forgiveness for 
their sins. He acts also as a spiritual 
director. Rabbis and ministers like- 
wise frequently act as intimate 
counselors for members of their 
churches. They guide those who 
seek a better life as well as those 
who face difficult practical decisions. 
The clergyman, in short, is daily 
concerned with the practical life 
and problems of millions of Amer- 
icans. How well do Americans 
think clergymen are doing this job? 

Tue Catioric Dicest, in its sur- 
vey of religion in the U.S., asked 
the following question :““How would 
you rate the clergyman in charge 
of your own local congregation on 
his ability to understand your prac- 
tical problems—would you say he 
is very understanding, fairly under- 
standing, or not very understand- 
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This question was asked of actual 
church members. Their answers, 
therefore, represent the 75.9 million 
adult Americans who say they are 
formal church members. 

Only 3% of church members say 
that clergymen are not very under- 
standing. Translated into numbers, 
only a little over 2 million out of 
nearly 76 million American church 
members think their clergymen do 
not sufhciently understand their 
problems. This is certainly a small 
proportion, although any signifi- 
cant number who have this view 
should be of concern to clergymen. 
Nevertheless, when only three per- 
sons out of every 100 are not satis- 
hed, clergymen can rightly feel that 
they are acquitting themselves well. 

The survey sought to distinguish 
between those who thought clergy- 
men were doing an unusually good 
job in understanding practical prob- 
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lems and those who were doing an 
ordinary job. Accordingly, we asked 
the church members to specify 
whether their clergyman was “very 
understanding” or “fairly under- 
standing.” 

Well over 50 million of the 75.9 
million church members, or 68%, 
say their clergymen are very under- 
standing. Twenty-one per cent, or 
about 16 million, say their clergy- 
men are fairly understanding. 

This distinction brings out two 
points. 1. Not only do a large ma- 
jority of church members think 
their clergymen understand their 
practical problems, but over two- 
thirds of this majority think their 
clergymen are especially under- 
standing. Clergymen thus have a 
general estimate of how many of 
their parishioners think favorably 
of their work of counsel and ad- 
vice. 2, A significant proportion, 
about one out of every five, think 
that their clergymen do understand 
their practical problems, but per- 
haps not too well. This latter group 
is large enough to motivate clergy- 
men to see what they can do to 
reach such church members more 
effectively. 

But there is one group of statis- 
tics still to be mentioned. More than 
6 million church members, 8% of 
the total, say that they do not know 
how understanding their clergymen 
are of their practical problems. Or- 
dinarily, an answer of “Don’t 
know” is not particularly revealing. 
In this particular question, how- 
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ever, such an answer is significant. 
If church members have no opinion 
on this question, we can be rather 
sure that they have no contact with 
their clergymen. 

It is true, of course, that a certain 
number of church members make 
themselves inaccessible to priest, 
rabbi or minister. It would not be 
just to blame clergymen for all the 
barriers between themselves and 
their people. On the other hand, 
among the 6 million who say sim- 
ply that they do not know, there 
are undoubtedly many who need 
the sympathetic understanding of 
their pastors. Clergymen may have 
to make a special effort to reach 
such members. 

Looking over the figures gener- 
ally, then, we can conclude that 
over two-thirds of church members 
think that their clergymen under- 
stand their problems very well. 
Most of the rest think the clergy 
have at least some understanding 
of practical problems. There is, 
however, perhaps a significant 11% 
of all members who either do not 
think so or whose failure to form 
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an opinion suggests a lack of con- 
tact with their clergymen. 

Of the 20.6 million adult Catholic 
church members, 72%, or nearly 15 
million, think their priest is very 
understanding of their practical 
problems. This proportion, nearly 
three out of every four, is high. It 
is the second highest for any reli- 
gious group, and is 5% more than 
the average total of all Protestant 
church members who rate their 
clergyman as very understanding. 
However, considering that priests 
act as confessors and advisers, and 
are thus especially fitted to deal 
with the practical problems of 
church members, the percentage is 
not at all surprising. Furthermore, 
the Catholic and Protestant average 
is exactly the same, 21%, for those 
who think their clergymen are fair- 
ly understanding. 

The largest percentage of any re- 
ligious group who think their cler- 
gymen are very understanding is 
given by the Episcopalians. Exactly 
three out of every four adult mem- 
bers of the Episcopalian church 
think their clergymen understand 
their practical problems well. Epis- 
copalians also have the lowest pro- 
portion, 3%, who say that they do 
not know. 

The next highest percentage after 
Catholics of those who think their 
clergyman is especially understand- 
ing is registered by Presbyterians. 
Over 4 million of the 5.7 mil- 
lion members of the Presbyterian 
Church, or 71%, make this judg- 
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ment of their clergyman. They also 
have a relatively low 7% who say 
they do not know. 

The lowest percentage on this fa- 
vorable judgment is the 61% of 
Methodists. While six out of every 
ten is a sizeable majority, neverthe- 
less this proportion is 5% below 
the next Protestant group, the Lu- 
theran. Methodists have a relatively 
high percentage of those who say 
they do not know. Thirteen out of 
every hundred are in this group. 
They also tie with the Baptists in 
having the highest percentage of 
those who think their clergymen 
are not very understanding, al- 
though this figure of 4% is not 
very significant. 

Jews think that their rabbi, com- 
paratively speaking, is very under- 
standing about practical problems. 
One per cent more Jews than Meth- 
odists, 62%, are in this category. 
A relatively high 12% of Jews say 
they do not know. However, Jews, 
along with Congregationalists, are 
unique in having none saying that 
their clergymen are not very un- 
derstanding. The zero registered 
for this group is to be understood 
as signifying that there are hardly 
any members at all who take this 
position. 

More women than men think 
their clergymen are very under- 
standing. Of the 40.1 million wom- 
en church members, 72%, or about 
29 million, make this favorable 
judgment. About 23 million of the 
35.8 million men church members, 
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64%, think the same. This differ- 
ence is somewhat made up by 25% 
of men who think their clergymen 
are fairly understanding as opposed 
to 18% of women who make this 
judgment. Their percentages are 
the same, 3%, in judging clergy- 
men as not very understanding, 
while 8% of men and 7% of wom- 
en say they do not know. 

Middle-aged persons, 45-54 years 
old, are most satisfied that their 
clergymen understand their prac- 
tical problems. Nearly three out of 
every four, 74%, say their clergy- 
men are very understanding. The 
young, as might be expected, have 
the lowest percentage on this ques- 
tion. Those who are 18-24 years 
old, and those who are 25-34 years 
old, have the same proportion of 
63°~ who think their clergymen 
are very understanding. 

It could be that the problems of 
middle age find a more sympathetic 
response from clergymen, who are 
usually of that age or older them- 
selves. Furthermore, middle-aged 
persons are more disposed to seek 
and accept advice and counsel. The 
young, by temperament, are usu- 
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ally more rash and self-confident. 
Clergymen, however, may find that 
a drop of nearly 10% in favorable 
judgment on their understanding 
of practical problems significant 
enough to consider how they can 
better help young persons to face 
and settle their particular problems. 
Undoubtedly, many young persons 
lose contact with the church 
through failure to secure pastoral 
guidance, whether through their 
own fault or through lack of suf- 
ficient attention and understanding 
on the part of clergymen. 

There is a significant contrast be- 
tween two occupational groups. 
The highest percentage of those 
who think their clergymen are very 
understanding is the 73% of serv- 
ice workers. The lowest percentage, 
60%, is found among farmers, who 
also have a relatively high 5% who 
think their clergymen are not very 
understanding. Since most urban 
occupational groups have a notably 
higher proportion than farmers— 
71% of proprietors and managers, 
69% each of white-collar workers 
and manual workers—the statistics 
suggest that rural clergymen face 
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a special problem of reaching their 
church members in practical mat- 
ters. 

Taking the statistics as a whole, 
it is clear that American church 
members have a high regard for 
their clergymen’s work of counsel 
and advice in practical matters. It 
may be well to bear in mind, for 
the benefit of both clergymen and 
church members, that there are 
innumerable ways in which clergy- 
men can assist church members to 
face and solve practical problems. 
But it is well to keep in mind also 
what the primary meaning of an 
“understanding” clergyman is. The 
best sense of the term is found in 
the way in which a clergyman 
most of all can act as a clergyman, 
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that is, to serve as a means for per- 
sons to develop religiously, which 
is to dispose persons to think and 
act in terms of God’s will for them. 

The statistics on this question 
also do not bring out the failure 
of church members to take advan- 
tage of the time and energy clergy- 
men are always ready to give them, 





ou are the judge of television. What you like is what producers will 

produce, what sponsors will sponsor. They want to know what you like. 
Public preference for a show is an order for it to continue. 

You are like the audience in the Roman amphitheater in pagan times. 
A gladiator would live if the people held their thumbs up. So will a 


television show. 


For your ballot, please turn this page. 
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an important factor in the complete 
understanding of this question. 

Nevertheless, the statistics on this 
question also show that although 
68% of church members think cler- 
gymen do understand practical 
problems well, the bulk of the re- 
mainder may have more or. less 
serious qualifications. Clergymen 
will want to reduce this proportion 
as much as possible. 

The opportunity the clergyman 
has in this regard can be found in 
the many personal contacts he can 
find and develop outside his im- 
mediate church work. It is true, of 
course, that most clergymen are 
heavily burdened with their imme- 
diate pastoral duties. The gener- 
ally happy and healthy relationship 


existing between American clergy- 
men and church members, how- 
ever, stems from the friendly and 
direct contact clergymen have 
maintained and developed with all 
people of all connections. It is this 
healthy relationship that can be 
exploited to the advantage of both 
clergymen and people generally. 

And it is just here that the 
church member can help the cler- 
gyman in his practical work. The 
church member can acquaint the 
clergyman with the practical needs 
and problems of persons whom the 
clergyman would not otherwise 
know. The complementary rela- 
tionship of the clergyman and the 
church member in this way would 
solve the problems of both. 


Thumbs up on which shows? Simply indicate in the column below (or 
use a post card) the television shows you like. Mail your vote to THE GoLpEN 
Dozen editor, CatHotic Dicest, 41 E. 8th St., St. Paul 2, Minn. 

Each month we will report your vote. We will report the standing of the 
first 12 shows—The Golden Dozen. Results of the first month’s voting, 
Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, will appear in the January issue. 

Perhaps you only really like one, or two or three shows. Then vote 
for only those, and leave the other spaces blank. 

It’s very important that you vote, because television is here to stay and 
we ought to help it improve. You will if you vote. 

These are the television shows I like: 
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Ilustrated, much smaller than 
actual size, is the 36-page, 
pocket size CHRISTMAS MISSAL. 
Printed in colors, it contains 
complete prayers for the 
three Christmas Day Masses. 
This unique gift announcement 
will be included free with 
each gift subscription, con- 
taining your name and your 
holiday greetings. 
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